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TWO MAJOR APPROACHES TO THE SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY OF READING*" 


HANS MULLER 


EADING has only recently emerged as an object of spe- 
cialized study. From time to time various interest 
groups have tried to grapple with the practical prob- 

lems of reading whenever such problems seemed to require solu- 
tions within the framework of particular occupational or pro- 
fessional pursuits. As long as the results of efforts of this sort 
proved of immediate social welfare value, no need was felt to 
define the theoretical bases upon which the solutions had been 
arrived at. The bases were simply taken to be set, as a matter 
of course, by the practical issues under consideration. 

A few illustrations may suffice to bear out this contention, 
namely, that whenever reading behavior is studied, a frame of 
reference is either taken for granted or explicitly indicated; 
that is, investigations are rarely carried on in a conceptual 
vacuum. Thus an educator who has set himself the task of de- 
veloping reading ability and reading tastes in pupils may en- 
gage in research which compares the effectiveness of different 


* The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Herbert Blumer, of 
the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago, whose concepts and point 
of view greatly influenced the writing of this paper, and to Professor Douglas Waples, 
of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, who generously took 
time to read the manuscript and extend advice and criticism. 
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ways and means of bringing about his educational objectives.” 
Teachers and school administrators may wish to ascertain the 
reading preferences of children, adolescents, and adults, in order 
to be able to select curricular materials in accordance with those 
preferences. A psychiatrist may be interested in studying the 
extent to which reading is capable of performing a remedial 
function in cases of different neurotic and psychotic conditions; 
he may also concern himself with the symptomatic character 
of reading so that reading records may be utilized for diagnostic 
purposes.* A publisher may profit from his knowledge of the 
typical reading needs and interests of different literate groups 
in the population; magazine editors, for instance, conduct peri- 
odic surveys which are “directed at discovery of reader-re- 
sponse to material in a specific issue.”’ The armed forces of a 
nation can derive much benefit from an understanding of the 
role of reading in building and maintaining military morale.® 
The uplifting and character-building potentialities of reading 
may likewise become a major concern of ministers of religion. 
Ways and means of promoting a wide diffusion of knowledge 
through books constitutes another important area of research, 
in which librarians and social reformers are particularly inter- 
ested. 

In every one of these illustrative fields of possible research 
the pragmatic objectives are clearly indicated and constitute the 
ultimate frame of reference. A somewhat different situation 
arises, however, when reading is studied “‘academically,” that 
is, divorced from any immediate social welfare concern. Here 


2 W. S. Gray (ed.), Reading in general education (Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1940); W. S. Gray, Summary of investigations relating to reading (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925); Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the 
educative process (Boston: Ginn, 1939). 

3 Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum investigations (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1926). 

4Cf. Douglas Waples, “Reading studies contributory to the social sciences,” Li- 
brary quarterly, I (1931), 297. 

5M. V. Charnley and Blair Converse, Magazine writing and editing (New York: 
Cordon, 1938), p. 139. 

6 “The army library program,” Library journal, LXVI (1941), 446-47. 
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the aim is usually not so much the control of a baffling concrete 
situation as it is the elucidation of the reading process in a more 
general context. The difference is perhaps only a superficial one, 
since all genuine, that is, nonfictitious, problems must be 
grounded in concrete experience. Nevertheless, a consideration 
of the contrast is illuminating in at least one respect: it points 
to the indispensability of a conceptual framework of some sort. 
Whereas the social welfare type of investigation is set within a 
clearly circumscribed frame of aims and objectives (usually of 
a professional sort), the more academic researches, of which 
dissertations and many university press publications are repre- 
sentative examples, are frequently either eclectic in their choice 
of fundamental principles or else lack a well-defined conceptual 
frame of reference altogether. 

What this paper intends to show is (1) how the adoption of 
different frames of reference affects the kinds of problem that 
are selected for investigation and (2) how different frames of 
reference determine the choice of certain methods of investiga- 
tion and the rejection of others. These two questions will be dis- 
cussed with reference to studies of reading within the general 
field of social psychology. 

According to Blumer, contemporary social psychology is dom- 
inated by two divergent views which may be labeled (1) the 
stimulus-response approach and (2) the symbolic-interaction ap- 
proach.’ These two approaches, which are also frequently, 
though less descriptively and less accurately, referred to as the 
objective and the subjective emphasis, respectively, differ in 
their conceptions of original human nature, of group life, of so- 

7 Herbert Blumer, “Social psychology,” in E. P. Schmidt (ed.), Man and society 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938), chap. iv. For a more extensive statement see 
Blumer, ‘“‘Method in social psychology” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Chicago, 1928). 

The contrast between the two major approaches in social psychology has also been 
discussed by other scholars in the field, but there is, unfortunately, no uniformity in 
the way the two approaches have been labeled. Blumer’s designations were chosen 
for this paper since they seemed to be most descriptive and least subject to misinter- 
pretation. Reuter’s terms, corresponding to those of Blumer’s, are (1) neurological 
social psychology and (2) social-interaction social psychology (E. B. Reuter, “Some 
observations on the status of social psychology,” American journal of sociology, XLVI 
[1940], 293-304). 
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cial conduct, and of personality. Only a very sketchy descrip- 
tion of these two approaches—sufficient for the comprehension 
of the implications for reading studies—needs to be given in the 
present context. 

The stimulus-response approach (emphasizing the objective 
phases of behavior) conceives of human nature as a bundle of 
neuromuscular reflexes which develop—very largely through 
the process of conditioning—into habits. Group life is thought 
to consist essentially of social stimulation; that is to say, indi- 
viduals respond to social stimuli in the environment on the 
basis of their habit-systems and attitudes. These habit-systems 
and attitudes are defined as tendencies to respond, and these 
tendencies are considered to be ultimately lodged in the nervous 
systems of individuals. Differences between individuals can, ac- 
cordingly, be explained in terms of differences in the receptivity 
to stimuli and in terms of differences in the nervous conductiv- 
ity of different human organisms. 

Most contemporary social psychologists tend to follow the 
stimulus-response approach, even though its essentially physio- 
logical basis is not always given explicit expression. Theoretical 
exponents of this approach (or of slight variants of it) are, 
among others, F. H. Allport,* Max Meyer,? I. P. Pavlov,'® and 
John Watson.” 

The symbolic-interaction approach (emphasizing the subjec- 
tive phases of behavior) conceives of human nature as essen- 
tially plastic and as characterized by a set of impulses which 
manifest themselves in the stream of incessant activity. These 
impulses give rise to what G. H. Mead called “acts.” An act is 
defined as a total span of activity, usually originating in a felt 
dissatisfaction, restlessness, or disturbance in ongoing behavior. 
Impulses are assumed to be aroused by such disturbances, and 


8 Social psychology (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1924). 
9 The psychology of the other-one (Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Book Co., 1921). 


1° Conditioned reflexes: an investigation of the physiological activity of the cerebral 
cortex, trans. and ed. G. V. Anrep (London: Oxford University Press, 1927). 


" Behaviorism (rev. ed.; New York: Norton, 1930). 
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before an act can be considered completed, the impulses that 
have been aroused must reach consummation. In this process of 
striving toward the satisfaction of an impulse, the individual 
forms wishes or images of goals, and, in order to reach these 
goals, he is forced to define the situation in which he finds him- 
self in terms of common understandings and expectations (sym- 
bols) shared by his culture group. Thus social interaction is not 
a simple matter of responding to stimulations but rather a mat~ 
ter of responding to, or interacting with, the meanings of a situa- 
tion or an event. These meanings involve subjective interpreta- 
tion; they represent the product of both the purposive activities 
of the individual and the group expectations and folkways which 
he shares with others. 

The symbolic-interaction approach finds its theoretical ex- 
ponents in C. H. Cooley,” G. H. Mead,"* and W. I. Thomas." 
John Dewey is also related to this camp of social psychologists, 
his main contribution consisting of a very penetrating criticism 
of the stimulus-response point of view." 

These rather abstract descriptions of the two major emphases 
in approaches to problems of social psychology will become more 
intelligible as their implications for studies of reading are 
pointed out in the pages to follow. In comparing the two ap- 
proaches it should be kept in mind that in the past much more 
research has been produced along the stimulus-response line 
than along the symbolic-interaction line. Hence in any attempt 
at conducting a fair comparison it is necessary to make a clear 
distinction between theoretical possibilities and fundamentally 
inescapable limitations, on the one hand, and practical feasibil- 
ity and accidental shortcomings, on the other hand. 


"2 Human nature and the social order (New York: Scribner, 1902). 


"3 Mind, self, and society, ed. C. W. Morris (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934). 

14 W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, “Methodological note,” The Polish peasant 
in Europe and America, Vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1918-20). 


's “The reflex arc concept,” Psychological review, III (1896), 357-70. See also his 
Human nature and conduct (New York: Holt, 1922). 
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THE STIMULUS-RESPONSE APPROACH TO READING 


If we adopt the stimulus-response approach, we may con- 
veniently break up the reading process into two typical spans 
of response activity, namely, (a) the selection of reading matter 
by an individual and (4) the effects of reading on individuals. 

a) In the selection of reading matter the environment is con- 
ceived of as containing a multitude of stimuli in the form of 
books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, etc. These objects 
in the environment are assumed to exert a pressure upon the 
sensory organs of the individual who happens to be exposed to 
them. They appeal to him with different degrees of intensity 
and in different directions. If an appeal is strong enough, and 
at the same time “hits a soft spot” in the individual’s psycho- 
logical makeup, a response is expected to occur in the form of 
book selection. 

This way of viewing the book-selection process clearly invites 
certain lines of research: 

1. The available mass of reading matter needs to be classi- 
fied according to the external stimuli that presumably induce 
people to purchase or borrow publications, and in this attempt 
at classifying potential stimuli such taxonomic categories as 
format, legibility, length, recency, inclusion of illustrations and 
pictures, color of binding, types of display, relative popularity 
of the author, and attractiveness of the title suggest them- 
selves. 

2. Another line of investigation would deal with the distribu- 
tion of print, that is, the extent to which different types of pub- 
lication are accessible to different groups of people. It is obvious 
that stimuli are wasted, so to speak, unless people are exposed 
to them. The investigation of ecological and geographic factors 
influencing the relative density or spread of agencies of distribu- 
tion (such as bookstores, newsstands, libraries, etc.)'® becomes, 


6 Cf. Grace O. Kelley, Woodside does read! a survey of the reading interests and habits 
of @ local community (Jamaica, N.Y.: Queens Borough Public Library, 1935); L. R. 
Wilson, The geography of reading (Chicago: American Library Association and Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937); C. B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky, 4 metropolitan 
library in action (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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therefore, extremely important in any attempt at estimating 
the possible degrees of exposure of different groups in the popu- 
lation to different types of publication. Equally important is 
the ascertainment of such limiting factors as the cost of publi- 
cations and the extent to which different publications have been 
suppressed or publicized in the schools, in libraries, in periodi- 
cals, in churches, in the movies, and on the air. 

3. Turning to the organism itself, which is presumably ex- 
posed to these multifarious environmental stimuli in varying de- 
grees, a third line of research will tend to center around the de- 
termination of the relevant individual characteristics and traits. 
Among the more stable traits are age, sex, education, income, 
occupation, religion, race, and group-membership of readers; 
these are considered relevant only in their function as facilitat- 
ing or impeding influences upon the receptivity of an individual 
to environmental stimuli appearing in the form of printed ma- 
terials. This sensory receptivity is also thought to be affected 
by a multitude of more modifiable, that is, less stable, factors, 
such as attitudes, interests, aptitudes, motives, and emotional 
states. These predispositions, however, are again not viewed 
as dynamic forces that may direct and guide human behavior; 
they are looked upon only in their function as conditioning fac- 
tors of the neural conductivity of an individual organism en- 
gaged in the process of receiving environmental stimuli and pro- 
ducing responses. 

4. In the case of book selection the responses are overt and ob- 
jectively observable. The purchase of a newspaper, the borrow- 
ing of a book, the subscribing to a magazine are all clearly iden- 
tifiable responses to stimuli which the individual receives from 
the external features of the print-filled environment. A fourth 
step of research would be to record such responses and to relate 
them to the particular stimuli that aroused them. The ultimate 
aim of research of this sort is to make it possible to identify and 
describe the more or less regular mechanisms that allegedly 
connect the individual’s choices of reading matter (responses) 
with the external features of print (stimuli). This requires the 
isolation of the stimuli in such a way that their specific effects 
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in the form of responses can be reliably demonstrated. What 
the investigator is, therefore, almost inevitably led to is the 
setting-up of experimental situations in which all the relevant 
variables can be controlled. Given certain stimuli in the form 
of different types of publication—preferably in a closed com- 
munity—we may try to find out what people with different 
traits and predispositions choose to read. The determination 
of responses of different individuals to presumably identical 
stimuli’? and the determination of responses of essentially iden- 
tical individuals to different stimuli'* constitute the two main 
aims of this type of experimentation. Such research lends itself 
to the application of quantitative techniques and the generali- 
zations arrived at have a good chance of turning out to be suffi- 
ciently reliable for the guidance of practitioners in group prob- 
lems of prediction and control relating to reading situations. 

A serious criticism of this quasi-laboratory approach charges 
that the predictive formulas thus arrived at apply, by and large, 
only to the somewhat artificial situations from which they were 
drawn. Human behavior—in contrast to animal behavior— 
rarely consists of simple stimulus-response episodes, since it gen- 
erally involves subjective interpretation prior to the occurrence 
of a response. For instance, the act of an individual who is 
borrowing a novel from a library represents only a highly trun- 
cated span of activity which cannot be understood without giv- 
ing adequate account of all the relevant covert factors, such as 
impulses, desires, wishes, hopes, and fears, all of which com- 
bined determine to a large extent the character of responses. 
This criticism finds expression in Blumer’s general remarks: 

In the study of human beings, one cannot confine one’s self to a mere 


designation of the external factors which are playing upon such human beings 
and, subsequently, a designation of the kinds of reactions which these human 


17 E.g., Erich Thier, Gestaltwandel des Arbeiters im Spiegel seiner Lektire (Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1939). On p. 73 it is shown to what extent members of the working 
class, of the middle class, and of a group of college-trained people differ in their borrow- 
ing of library books on labor and social problems. 


8 E.g., R. R. Shaw, “The influence of sloping shelves on book circulation,” Library 
quarterly, VIII (1938), 480-90. 
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beings make to these factors. Rather, one has to take into consideration the 
kind of selective tendency or disposition which these human beings have 
which determines the way in which they are going to react to these external 
influences playing upon them.*® 


6) In the study of effects of reading the situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that such effects are usually not overt reac- 
tions as in the case of book selection. Especially if a distinction 
is made between what might be called primary (immediate) 
and secondary (remote) effects, it can hardly be denied that all 
the primary effects are of a subjective nature. If reading has 
any influence at all, what is changed first—that is, prior to any 
overt response—are attitudes, emotional tensions, and subjec- 
tive states generally. Propaganda literature, for instance, will 
show its ultimate (secondary) influence in the way people cast 
their votes; but before this overt voting behavior can take place, 
certain changes have to have occurred in the subjective political 
attitudes of individuals. Such attitude changes are exemplified 
by conversion, reinforcement of previously held notions, adop- 
tion of new points of view, weakening of the intensity of predis- 
positions through catharsis, and so on. 

Accordingly, present-day research in the field of reading ef- 
fects, if it adheres to the ideals of objectification and the stand- 
ards of scientific reliability, is confronted by a disconcerting 
dilemma: (1) it either limits its attention to overt responses 
which—as can be objectively observed—tend to follow reading 
experiences and thus exposes itself to the charge that it has 
neglected a consideration of the intervening subjective phases 
which allegedly constitute the crucial aspects of the reading 
act; (2) or it attempts to “catch” the effects occurring within 
the subjective phases by means of objective techniques (such 
as standardized attitude tests), which most critical observers 
in the symbolic-interaction camp do not regard as particularly 
suitable for getting at the actual modifications of the subjective, 


19 Herbert Blumer, 4n appraisal of Thomas and Znaniecki’s “The Polish peasant in 
Europe and America” (“Critiques of research in the social sciences,” No. 1 [New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1939]), p. 107. 
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inner tendencies of individuals who have been exposed to given 
types of printed propaganda material.” 

No matter whether we study reading along one or the other 
of these two lines, it becomes again necessary first to classify 
the potential stimuli issuing from the content. Such an analysis 
of the content of publications enables the investigator to iden- 
tify the stimuli that may be expected to impinge upon readers, 
provided that the categories which such an analysis uses have 
been selected with special reference to possible effects of reading 
and the predispositions of readers. Thus, a subject-classifica- 
tion of books, magazines, or magazine articles would be useless 
in this context unless the categories were related to differences 
in actual subject interests of readers. One of the most serious 
shortcomings of such a pioneering endeavor as Walter Hof- 
mann’s Die Lektiire der Frau* is the fact that its subject cate- 
gories—based as they are on conventional library classification 
—do not seem to be very closely related to the reading interests 
and reading satisfactions of people. This explains the extreme 
difficulties which Hofmann encountered in his attempt at inter- 
preting the impressive mass of data he had assembled: 

The subject groupings of books in the library—if they are to be used as 
valid instruments of research—must be constructed in accordance with the 
elementary forms of human reading interests. And our entire investigation 
[Die Lektiire der Frau] suffered from the fact that this fundamental principle 
could not be followed. We were only able to use expedient subject groupings 
as they were found in the experimental library. These expedient subject 
groupings (which did not represent what we should have wanted to use in an 
ideal set-up) were based on traditional academic concepts and classifications.” 

Subject-classification of reading content represents, however, 
only one of several possible dimensions of analysis. Examples 

2° A full discussion of the reasons for disqualifying some of these objective testing 
devices would fall outside the scope of the present paper. 

t Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1931. 

23 [bid., p. 21. The original of this somewhat free translation reads as follows: “Die 
Reagenzgruppen miissten, wenn sie vollwertiges Untersuchungsmittel sein sollten, im 
Zuge der Grundformen des menschlichen Interesses am Buch aufgebaut sein. Und 
hieran krankt unsere ganze Untersuchung. Wir kénnen nur mit ganz behelfsmiassigen 
‘Reagenzgruppen’ arbeiten, so wie sie in der Versuchsbiicherei gebildet wurden. Diese 


behelfsmassigen Reagenzgruppen sind gebildet in Anlehnung an die traditionelle Be- 
griffsbildung der Wissenschaft.” 
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of other dimensions are readability (in terms of comprehensibil- 
ity to groups of different educational status), type of exposition 
(e.g., cold argumentation versus the use of sentimentalized 
terms), aesthetic qualities, traits of conduct that are either in- 
dorsed or condemned, types of goals sought, types of locale and 
social setting in narratives, social status of fictional characters, 
types of plot, etc. There is no limit to the number of dimensions 
in terms of which a content analysis may be carried out.* The 
only inviolable rule is that the dimensions should be selected 
with special regard to the most probable satisfactions obtained 
through reading by different people. Theoretically there is, of 
course, no aspect of publication which may not be conceived of 
as a possible stimulus in the eyes of some readers. It is, there- 
fore, only the less relevant dimensions which are ruled out in 
the conduct of content analyses. 

A further line of investigation in this area of reading effects 
within the stimulus-response scheme would deal with the rela- 
tive distribution of more minute content elements in the reading 
matter by which individuals are assumed to be influenced. Such 
distribution can be demonstrated most objectively by means of 
frequency counts.** It may, for instance, be shown that nation- 
alistic symbols in children’s literature appear more frequently 
in some countries than in others.** High frequency may be in- 


23 For a full discussion of content analysis see Douglas Waples et a/., What reading 
does to people (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), chap. iv and Appendix B. 


24 Studies using frequency-count methods are most commonly found in the field of 
political propaganda. The following may serve as illustrations: Bobbitt, op. cit.; 
Donald Hayworth, “An analysis of speeches in the presidential campaigns from 1884 
to 1920,” Quarterly journal of speech, XVI (1930), 35-42; Susan M. Kingsbury, Hornell 
Hart, et al., Newspapers and the news (New York: Putnam, 1937); Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
“The symbols of electoral programs in France” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago, 1939); A. C. Schreiber, “American 
attitudes toward Great Britain and Germany during the year 1939,” (unpublished 
Master’s dissertation, International Relations, University of Chicago, 1941); Douglas 
Waples and Bernard Berelson, “Public communications and public opinion” (mimeo- 
graphed; Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1941). A good example of a 
nonprint content analysis is Edgar Dale, The content of motion pictures (New York: 
Macmillan, 1935). 


2s Helen Martin, “Nationalism in children’s literature,” Library quarterly, VI 
(1936), 405-18. In order to avoid misunderstanding, it should be pointed out that Miss 
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terpreted as constituting a strong stimulus, and low frequency, 
a weak stimulus. On the ground of this assumption, the relative 
frequency of occurrence of a content element provides a clue 
for estimating the probable strength of the relevant response. 
Thus it may be predicted or assumed that in countries where 
children’s literature shows a high frequency of nationalistic 
symbols, a strong feeling of nationalism will be induced in the 
younger generation. Such a hypothesis requires, of course, veri- 
fication before it can be accepted as true or probable. 
Precisely how such verification is to be conducted in a realis- 
tic and feasible way is not too easy to imagine. The difficulty 
is again one of isolating the stimulus. We do not know to what 
extent differences in the intensity of nationalistic sentiment 
among youth is due to nothing else but differences in the na- 
tionalistic tincture of the reading matter to which children in 
different countries have been exposed. There are a great many 
other factors than reading that might have influenced and 
shaped nationalistic feelings of a certain strength. Hence in his 
desire to be scientific, the investigator is again driven to the 
necessity of setting up situations in which all the relevant fac- 
tors can be controlled. One such possibility would be to select 
a closed community of children (e.g., an orphanage or a reforma- 
tory) and expose one group of children to literature which has a 
high frequency of nationalistic symbols and another group to 
literature which contains only a few nationalistic symbols but 
a large number of international symbols. The attitudes of both 
groups of children would have to be tested before and after the 
exposure. If any significant differences in attitude changes with 
respect to nationalism or internationalism are detected between 
the two groups after exposure to a sufficient quantity of the re- 
spective types of juvenile literature, they may be ascribed to the 
influence of reading, provided that it can be shown that such 
differences in attitude changes are not due to differences in pre- 
dispositions. 
Martin was not interested in ascertaining the effects of different types of children’s 
books. Her problem was merely that of identifying the conditions that tend to affect 


the degree of acceptance or rejection of different types of children’s books in different 
countries. 
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This type of experimental verification has frequently been 
applied to problems of educational psychology.” In the field of 
mass communication the experimental approach has received 
wide use in the study of the influence of motion pictures: 


Briefly, the procedure has been to measure the attitude of a group of stu- 
dents by means of an attitude scale or a paired comparison schedule, to show 
the group a motion picture which has been judged as having effective value 
on the issue in question, and to measure the attitude of the group again the 
day after the picture has been shown.?? 


Essentially the same approach has been proposed as a “next 
step” in studies of the social effects of reading: 


The first step would be to select an observed effect of reading—e.g., greater 
sympathy toward the American Negro after reading Richard Wright's Native 
son. The next step would be to select groups of readers whose predispositions 
are known to differ. .... Such predispositions would need to be distinguished 
by reliable scales—scales which can be readministered after the members of 
each group have read the book. Such changes in attitude, in either direction, 
as the two scalings may record for each group would be taken with due pre- 
cautions, to show how far the influence can be ascribed to the book as against 
the readers’ predispositions. .. . . The purpose is to analyze the responses 
of readers to certain selected publications when the readers are known to differ 
in certain predispositions which are presumed to qualify their responses to the 
reading.”® 


Once again it must be stated that sociopyschological experi- 
ments of this sort—even if we dismiss for the time being all 
legitimate doubts as to the very possibility of establishing a 
‘“‘closed system” in social experimentation—are open to serious 
criticism on the ground that the findings apply normally only 
to the rather artificial situations from which they were derived. 
Stimuli, so it may be argued, never act singly; they always 





26 E.g., B. M. Sherrington, Methods of education in international attitudes (“Teachers 
College contributions to education,”’ No. 595 [New York: Columbia University, 1934]). 


27 Ruth C, Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion pictures and the social attitudes of 
children (New York: Macmillan, 1933), p. xv. 


28 Waples ef al., op. cit., pp. 203, 205. It should be stated that this research proposal 
does not represent all that Waples and his coauthors envisage as needed research in the 
field of reading. It is evident that the formulation of this particular proposal is strongly 
influenced by considerations of feasibility in terms of available or anticipated research 
funds. 
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operate in combination with other stimuli. In their mutual in- 
teraction two stimuli may either neutralize or reinforce each 
other, depending both on the character of the stimuli and on 
the particular purposive selective tendencies of the exposed or- 
ganisms. Hence, relatively little light is shed on the formation of 
attitudes—assuming now that the elucidation of this social proc- 
ess constitutes the aim of this type of research—by a meticulous 
attempt to determine the influence of a single kind of stimulus 
(e.g., nationalistic symbols in juvenile literature) in isolation 
from other print and nonprint stimuli. Furthermore, it is ques- 
tionable, as was previously indicated, whether an attitude scale 
is capable of measuring the complex total pattern of the results 
of past experiences with any acceptable degree of adequacy. 


SUMMARY OF THE STIMULUS-RESPONSE APPROACH 


In this critical discussion of the approach to reading behavior 
within the stimulus-response scheme an attempt has been made 
to indicate both the types of problem that might be selected for 
scientific investigation and the methods that are available in 
solving such problems. It was shown that the major interest 
would be to study in various contexts the allegedly constant 
types of connection (a) between the external stimuli of publica- 
tions and the responses made by individuals in the way they 
select publications for reading, or (4) between analytically dis- 
tinguishable content elements of publications and the effects of 
reading on different sorts of people in terms of either subjective 
reactions or overt behavior. The precise determination of the 
causal or covariational connections within each of these two 
types of stimulus-response spans constitutes the goal of re- 
searches in reading. The aim, then, is to arrive at generaliza- 
tions, principles, or laws which may serve as instruments of pre- 
diction and social control of group behavior. 

Two questions need to be answered at this point. One is: In 
what sense, if any, do the generalizations concerning group ef- 
fects of reading and of print stimuli apply to the prediction of 
individual behavior? The second question is: Are abstract gen- 
eralizations and formulas of prediction necessarily the goal of 
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the social scientist who is concerned about the illumination of 
reading behavior? If not, what else could be the aim of re- 
searches in reading? 

The first question can probably best be answered by quoting 
G. W. Allport: 

The argument for prediction is bedeviled by a failure to recognize two 
kinds of prediction: (@) actuarial prediction concerning whole populations 
of people and (4) individual prediction concerning the possibilities of action 
for a single person. Social scientists have confused the probability of action 
within a population with the probability of what a given individual will do. 
To say that 70 per cent of the population will go to the moving pictures this 
week does not mean that any given individual has a 70 per cent chance of 
going..... To know what his chance is we must study Aim... .. The only 
way in which we can predict the chances that a given individual has of be- 
having in a certain way is to study him as an individual and especially his 
subjective mental processes with the aid of subjective categories.” 


These remarks are directly relevant to studies of reading. Vir- 
tually all the systematic investigations of reading behavior con- 
ducted in the past*° have been concerned with what G. W. All- 
port calls “actuarial prediction.” This does not mean that they 
have no potential value in guiding social action and in deter- 
mining the policies of print-distributing agencies. On the con- 
trary, if a librarian knows the relative appeal which different 
types of publication possess for different groups among the pa- 
trons of a library, he will be in a better position (than without 
this knowledge) to supply the public with the types of publica- 
tions they like, provided that satisfying the demands of library 
patrons is one of the objectives of a public library.** Studies 
of the reading interests (or subject interests) in relation to ob- 
jectively determinable characteristics of readers, such as age, 


29 “Supplementary statement,” in Herbert Blumer, 4n appraisal of Thomas and 
Znaniecki’s ‘“The Polish peasant in Europe and America,” p. 185. 


3° For summaries of such studies see W. S. Gray and Ruth Munroe, The reading 
interests and habits of adults (New York: Macmillan, 1930); Douglas Waples, People 
and print (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937); and Waples et a/., op. cit. 


3« Cf. Leon Carnovsky, “The evaluation of public library facilities,” in L. R. 
Wilson (ed.), Library trends (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). Carnovsky, 
although admitting the wide prevalence of this assumption, raises questions as to its 
legitimacy. 
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sex, occupation, and education, may be of great value to li- 
brarians, publishers, and others concerned with the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge.** And yet, studies of this sort would have to 
make no explicit mention of the character of the subjective ex- 
periences which individuals undergo in reading. 

It is equally evident, however, that those who have to deal 
primarily with problems of individual behavior (readers’ ad- 
visers in libraries, social workers, psychiatrists, etc.) will derive 
relatively little, if any, benefit from stimulus-response studies 
of reading, which of necessity (due to their sociopsychological 
preconceptions as well as the limitations of their methods of 
investigation) pay scant attention to the subjective phase of 
the reading experience. 

To do justice to the second question posed above, namely, 
the desirability of obtaining generalizations concerning reading 
behavior, would require a much more extended discussion than 
can be given in the present context. It may suffice to indicate 
that the wish to arrive at so-called laws of human behavior 
represents the attempt to make the social sciences pragmati- 
cally as serviceable as the natural sciences proved to be. Since 
the chief tools supplied by the natural sciences are scientific 
laws, the social sciences are supposed to perform the analogous 
function through the development of social laws. In order to 
enable us to predict and control human behavior, such as read- 
ing, the social sciences, so it is argued, must provide intellectual 
instruments in the form of universal propositions which indicate 
the normal effects of given factors under different conditions. 

The molding of public opinion through propaganda tech- 
niques represents an example of a very important stimulus-re- 
sponse type of situation where an increased knowledge of in- 
variant patterns of reaction would be extremely useful. How- 
ever, as was pointed out by G. W. Allport, actuarial generaliza- 


32 Cf. Douglas Waples and R. W. Tyler, What people want to read about (Chicago: 
American Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 1931). 


33 For a more extended discussion of this problem see “‘Generalization in the social 
sciences,” in Louis Wirth (ed.), Eleven twenty-six: a decade of social science research 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 227-73. 
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tions offer at best only a very scanty clue as to how a given indi- 
vidual will react in a given situation or what particular print 
stimulus will bring about a desired reaction in a given individ- 
ual. A more fundamental question may very well be raised, 
however, by asking whether human behavior can be predicted 
and controlled in the same mechanistic fashion as the events of 
natural science. Such a possibility would be denied by many 
students of human nature on the ground that the crucial part of 
behavior is the subjective phase. With reference to this subjec- 
tive phase some writers on social science methodology have 
gone so far as to adopt what might be labeled a defeatist atti- 
tude. Among librarians, Butler has, for instance, declared that 
science can not penetrate the self-consciousness of emotion for this is in- 
tangible and incommunicable: hope, happiness, aspiration, repentance, de- 
spair, and devotion are terms void of all external meaning. Yet these, in the 
last analysis, embrace the ultimate significance of the universe to each living 
man.34 


Butler’s rejection of science as a means of understanding the 
emotional phases of human behavior hinges, of coursé, upon his 
definition of the term “science.” If he conceives of science as 
the application of rigidly mechanistic and so-called “objective” 
observational procedures, his frankly skeptical contention is 
probably partially justified. This does not, however, preclude 
the applicability (to the sphere of book selection and reading be- 
havior) of other methods in endeavors directed at exploring, 
understanding, explaining, predicting, and controlling the sub- 
jective aspects of human behavior. 


THE SYMBOLIC-INTERACTION APPROACH TO READING 


Belief in such a possibility comprises the heart of the sym- 
bolic-interactionists’ position. Let us now examine how they 
would proceed to study reading behavior and what their aims 
of research in this field would be. They would begin their in- 
vestigation not with a consideration of stimuli but with an iden- 
tification—through observation or inference—of specific types 


34 Pierce Butler, 4n introduction to library science (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933), p- Xil. 
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of disturbance or inhibition in ongoing activity and with a con- 
sideration of inner experiences (such as planning, deciding, 
evading, daydreaming) which those obstacles tend to engender. 
Books and their contents have, thus, no meaning apart from 
the dynamic activities of individuals, and they have, of course, 
different meanings for different individuals as well as for the 
same individual on different occasions. Hence, to study books 
displayed in libraries and bookstores as invariantly constituted 
stimuli is, according to this point of view, of relatively little 
value. Considered hardly less futile is any analysis of reading 
content upon the expectation that individuals with given traits 
will react to such content in specifiable, more or less predictable 
ways. 

To put it plainly, the symbolic-interactionist is not much in- 
terested in determining how individuals will react to given con- 
tent elements in books or magazine articles. His interests center 
around the determination of the function which a given con- 
stellation of content elements does or may perform within a 
given total span of meaningful activity, that is, within the proc- 
esses of striving toward a goal, realizing an end, satisfying a 
wish, meeting difficulties, escaping an obligation, following a 
compulsion, carrying out a plan, and so on. The placing of an 
act of reading within a framework of such a total span (or series 
of spans) of dynamic activity constitutes the kind of explana- 
tion which is the ultimate scientific objective of the symbolic- 
interaction approach. Improved understanding and compre- 
hension of reading behavior along these lines—rather than the 
derivation of abstract laws of reading behavior—is, according 
to the symbolic-interaction approach, the only feasible and legiti- 
mate objective of researches concerning sociopsychological as- 
pects of reading. 

In such researches there would evidently be little opportunity 
for the employment of experimental procedures, the adminis- 
tration of attitude tests and similar devices, and the use of sta- 
tistical correlation techniques, since the duration of spans of 
activity that are relevant to reading behavior is normally much 
too long—covering, as it may, several years—to be detected and 
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adequately understood through brief cross-sectional tests. In- 
stead, recourse would have to be taken to methods which suc- 
ceed in discovering and identifying the subjective short-range 
and long-range tendencies in individuals who are known to have 
come under the influence of print. Notable among such meth- 
ods are sociological and psychiatric interviews, the interpreta- 
tion of diaries, autobiographies, letters, and other personal docu- 
ments, and the use of case records of courts, reformatories, hos- 
pitals, prisons, social service agencies, and other institutions. 
The possibility of making case studies in the field of reading 
was explored in a preliminary way by W. S. Gray and Ruth 
Munroe.** These studies did not pretend to be more than ex- 
amples of “interesting reading habits.” Reference is made to 
them here only in order to point to the wide gap that separates 
these somewhat amateurish initial attempts in the field of read- 
ing from the impressive accomplishments in other fields of re- 
search, such as delinquency problems,* immigrants’ adjustment 
problems,’ social service,** psychology,** and personnel admin- 
istration.‘° Possible sources and collections of case-history ma- 
terial bearing on the influence of reading have been indicated 
by Waples,* but no respectable systematic collection of case 
studies emphasizing the reading angle seems to have been pub- 
lished as yet. Cases in which reading played an important role 


3 Op. cit., pp. 210-55. 

36 Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Case study, Nos. 1-20 (Boston: Judge 
Baker Foundation, 1922-23); Clifford Shaw, The jack-roller: a delinquent boy’s own 
story (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930). 


37 Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit. 


38 Elizabeth S. Dixon and Grace A. Browning (eds.), Social case records: family wel- 
fare (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938); Charlotte Towle (ed.), Social case 
records from psychiatric clinics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941); Wilma 
Walker (ed.), Child welfare case records (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937). 

39H. A. Murray ef al., Explorations in personality: a clinical and experimental study 
of 50 men of college age (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938); J. E. W. Wallin, 


Minor mental maladjustments in normal people: based on original autobiographies of 
personality maladjustments (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939). 


«°F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the worker (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939). 


# Waples et al., op. cit., pp. 175-77: 
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have, of course, been included in general collections, such as 
those by Wallin# and Towle.‘ 

If personal documents and intensive life-histories are resorted 
to, they should be used in combination with one another to the 
end of aiding in the identification of the dynamic determinants 
of individual behavior, in the light of which reading can be ex- 
plained.‘* The investigator would have to select cases in which 
reading is known to have taken place, and his task would be 
considered satisfactorily completed as soon as he had succeeded 
in answering such questions as the following: What were the 
motives that prompted a given individual to select certain 
books, magazines, etc., for his reading? What benefits or in- 
juries did a reader receive from his reading within the frame- 
work of his particular strivings? How did reading facilitate or 
impede the reaching of a desired goal? To what extent did read- 
ing promote the deflection of drives and urges into socially use- 
ful or socially harmful channels? How much and in what ways 
did reading contribute to the relief or the increase of tensions? 

In none of these illustrative questions is reading matter taken 
as a mere stimulus; it is always considered something to which 
the individual resorts within a meaningful context of ongoing ac- 
tivity. The outcome of such research will not be an impressive 
numerical array of relationships but merely a modest contribu- 
tion to our insight into reading behavior of individuals and of 
internally cohesive social groups. By way of illustration, the 
delineation of a relevant hypothetical research problem might 
serve to clarify the preceding rather general characterization of 
the symbolic-interaction approach. 

Reading about health—Many people who are (or imagine they 
are) afflicted with specific ailments are animated by a desire to 
know more about diagnosis, pathology, and therapy of their 
conditions. This desire may lead them to various sources of in- 


# Op. cit., pp. §1, 89, 196, 224, 257, 261. 

43 Op. cit., pp. 47, 291-92, 398, 412. 

44 A critical discussion of case-study methodology will be found in John Dollard, 
Criteria for the life history (New Haven: Yale University [for the Institute of Human 
Relations], 1935). 
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formation: friends, doctors, and Christian Science practitioners, 
as well as books, magazines, and pamphlets. Various problems 
are posed within this clearly motivated situation: What differ- 
ences in personality traits and other personal selective tend- 
encies may account for the fact that some people consult 
printed sources whereas others do not? What reasons do people 
give for consulting such sources? What use do different people 
make of the medical information they obtain through print? 
What motivates some people to attempt self-therapy, whereas 
others consult a physician as a result of their reading? What 
aspects of the reading matter may be held responsible for differ- 
ent types of subsequent behavior? 

Few of these questions can be answered in any other way 
than through careful interviews and the solicitation of personal 
testimony generally. Even where we are dealing with responses 
—as in the last of the above questions—the investigation would 
be vitiated by any attempt to produce such responses experi- 
mentally through a control of the stimuli, because we should 
then limit our attention to too short a span of behavior, and 
the unavoidable artificiality of the situation would alter the 
character of the motivating tendencies. The significant feature 
of the symbolic-interaction approach consists in its insistence 
on the fact that the starting-point of an investigation must be 
a disturbance of ongoing activity, which in this particular in- 
stance is ill-health (or anxiety about possible ill-health). All 
relevant subsequent behavior, including reading, is then inter- 
preted in the light of the desires, plans, hopes, frustrations, and 
fears which this particular disturbance has engendered. 

Many further illustrations could be cited, but since the types 
of problem selected for study would resemble those indicated 
in the case of ill-health, it may suffice to make only brief men- 
tion of a few further possible areas of personal and social con- 
flict out of which problems of investigation might emerge: (1) 
Maladjustment in marriage and frustrations during courtship 
might be related to dissimilarities in the reading habits of the 
partners. (2) Boredom and feelings of indifference or dislike to- 
ward one’s immediate environment might be studied in relation 
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to the reading of thrillers and adventure stories. (3) Awareness 
of one’s inadequate economic status and social prestige might 
be investigated in connection with the reading of novels which 
emphasize upward social mobility. (4) Thwarted ambition may 
be shown to find compensatory satisfaction in the reading of 
success stories. (5) Awareness on the part of intellectuals and 
armchair scholars of insufficient direct contact with the rough 
edges of life might be related to their preferences for books de- 
picting the life of peasants, fishermen, workers, and primitive 
people.*s In every one of these instances it is the subjective ex- 
perience of individuals which calls forth certain strivings and 
impulsive tendencies in ongoing activity, and they are in turn 
largely responsible for the coloration or meaning which the stim- 
uli selected by an individual have in the eyes of that particular 
individual and probably in the eyes of no one else. The probing 
into these meanings is, according to the symbolic-interaction 
approach, the most important, if not the only legitimate, task 
of social psychology. A fuller understanding and grasping of 
these meanings is alleged to afford the best possible means of 
predicting and controlling human behavior. 


CONCLUSION 


After having discussed the two major approaches to re- 
searches in reading—the stimulus-response and the symbolic- 
interaction approach, respectively—a few remarks should per- 
haps be made, in conclusion, concerning their relationship to 
each other. In other words, are they mutually incompatible or 
do they complement each other? In a general way, one may 
say that the two approaches operate on two entirely different 
planes of explanation which never touch each other. The sym- 
bolic-interactionists consider inner experience the medium 
through which reading influences operate; hence they contend 
that the operation of relevant factors should be studied in the 
texture of experience. Those who follow the stimulus-response 
approach, on the other hand, take this matter of “experiencing” 


45 Cf. Geoffrey Gorer, “Certain hypotheses with regard to movies and radio” 
(mimeographed; copyrighted by the author, 1939), p. I9. 
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in reading, that is, the covert phase, for granted and thus confine 
their attention to overt reactions and objectively demonstrable 
influences of print. 

It may be helpful to visualize the total range of sociopsycho- 
logical fields of investigation that are related to reading along 
a continuous scale, as shown in the diagram. 

In the vicinity of 4, the fields of investigation would contain 
only a small number of problems whose solutions require atten- 
tion to be paid to the subjective phases of experience, whereas 
near C there would be a large number of problems to which 
stimulus-response techniques are applicable. Fields of investi- 
gation around the point B on the scale would contain problems 
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of which an approximately equal number lend themselves to the 
application of the stimulus-response approach and to the ap- 
plication of the symbolic-interaction approach. Whether one 
or the other of these two methodological approaches is applica- 
ble to a given problem depends upon the nature of the problem 
and upon the way the problem has been formulated. A given 
problem, to which one approach is applicable, would have to be 
completely restated before the alternative approach could be 
applied to it. 

In this sense the two approaches may be regarded as incom- 
patible. There is a further sense, however, in which the two 
approaches fail to complement each other, namely, with refer- 
ence to their respective degrees of reliability and validity. The 
virtue of the stimulus-response approach consists in its high de- 
gree of reliability, whereas it is very deficient in its validity with 
reference to the area under investigation. The symbolic-inter- 
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action approach, on the other hand, possesses a high degree of 
validity coupled with a low degree of reliability. The point to 
be emphasized is that the deficiencies connected with either ap- 
proach cannot be met by resorting to the alternative approach, 
since the alternative approach can be used only after the prob- 
lem has been restated. It is, therefore, strictly speaking, not the 
same problem at all to which the alternative methodological ap- 
proach is applied. 

In order to make this important point as clear as possible, 
let us give an illustration: Suppose we wish to study the forma- 
tion of left-wing attitudes. Within the stimulus-response 
scheme we should try to identify the stimuli (such as radical 
books, short-wave broadcasts, movies, mass meetings) that may 
be presumed to have contributed to the production of left-wing 
attitudes. A preliminary survey of possible stimuli would pro- 
vide us with certain hunches as to the relative effectiveness of 
the different objects to which different individuals might be ex- 
posed. Verification of these hunches would require—as was pre- 
viously indicated**— a controlled social experiment, which could 
be expected to yield results of a high degree of reliability. The 
results would show, for instance, the proportions of voters with 
given predispositions who are swayed to the right or to the left 
by different types of propaganda literature. Findings of this 
sort, however, possess a rather low degree of validity as evidence 
of attitude formation, because the experiment would indicate 
no more than relative changes of distribution within a given 
group and would not inform us as to why those voters who 
underwent an attitudinal change did so or why those whose at- 
titudes remained constant did not undergo any changes. In- 
stead of teaching us something about attitude formation, our 
findings would indicate, by means of coefficients of correlation, 
only general tendencies of group redistribution after exposure to 
given propaganda stimuli; and such redistributions would be 
explained exclusively in terms of distributions of relevant pre- 


4 See above, p. 12. 
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dispositions and in terms of distributions of content elements 
in the propaganda literature.‘’ 

If, in order to increase the validity of our findings, we resort 
to the symbolic-interaction approach, we discover that the 
problem has to be restated. We would no longer be concerned 
with attitude formation in terms of relationships between stim- 
uli (i.e., books and pamphlets as well as relevant predisposi- 
tions) and responses (i.e., attitudes). Instead, the symbolic-in- 
teractionist would study an individual’s life-history. An attempt 
would be made to identify the traumatic and other experiences 
which predisposed the individual favorably to radical influences. 
The difficulties he had to face at one time or another would be 
examined in order to discover whether his condemnation of the 
status quo in government could be interpreted as a projection 
of his personal insecurity. His motives on different levels of 
consciousness would be scrutinized and placed in contrast with 
his actual utterances. The position which he occupies in the so- 
cial scale and the extent of his social mobility would be related 
to his political views at different periods of his career. The rela- 
tive importance of various typical activities, such as reading, 
traveling, engaging in conversation, attending movies, and par- 
ticipating in group discussions, would be determined in relation 
to the gradual crystallization of his political attitudes. If com- 
petently conducted, an intensive study of this sort would suc- 
ceed in making the behavior of this particular individual intel- 
ligible to us; and the enhancement of the intelligibility of human 
behavior is, after all, the chief aim of social science endeavors. 

It cannot be denied that an account of this sort possesses a 
high degree of validity, but it is equally evident that its relia- 
bility is very low. It is unreliable in the sense that we cannot 
say with assurance what the chances were that the given indi- 
vidual behaved in the way he did behave and in no other way; 
nor can we predict, within a reasonably short range of errors of 
estimate, how this individual is going to behave under similar or 


47 Cf. Bernard Berelson, “The effects of print upon public opinion,” in Douglas 
Waples (ed.), Press, radio, and film in the national emergency (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). 
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different conditions in the future. It seems equally unlikely that 
we can draw reliable inferences about the behavior of other indi- 
viduals from our detailed knowledge of the factors at work in a 
unique case. Even a large accumulation of comparable case 
studies would not enable us to formulate generalizations con- 
cerning attitude formation which would possess an acceptable 
degree of reliability—acceptable, that is, to the investigators 
following the stimulus-response approach. The point to be 
stressed, however, at this stage of the argument is that a re- 
course to the stimulus-response scheme would certainly not suc- 
ceed in increasing the reliability of generalizations concerning 
individual behavior. It seems that the deficiencies of the sym- 
bolic-interaction approach cannot be met by resorting to the 
stimulus-response approach, and vice versa. 

It is with these reservations in mind that we must view the 
following optimistic assertion of Waples: 

The variety of .... effects recorded in the case studies appears almost 
limitless, as against the halting precision of the group studies. One cannot 


examine the results of both types of study and escape the conviction that 
their effective combination in future investigations would greatly enrich the 


results.4 


The same view has been expressed more recently by Stouffer: 

No detailed comments are needed about the important contribution of the 
case study procedure as a fruitful source of new ideas, which can be eventually 
set up as hypotheses for explicit statistical checking. Few statisticians, if 
any, will dispute that function of the case study... .. The statistician and 
the case study investigator can make mutual gains if they will quit quarreling 
with each other and begin borrowing from each other.‘ 


On the methodological side the conflict between the statisti- 
cian and the case-study investigator corresponds to that be- 
tween the stimulus-response and the symbolic-interaction ap- 


48 Waples et al., op. cit., p. 115. 

49S. A. Stouffer, “Notes on the case study and the unique case,” in Paul Horst et a/., 
The prediction of personal adjustment (New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1941), pp. 248-49. A full discussion of the differences between the accuracy of actuarial 
predictions and the accuracy of case-study predictions will be found in Paul Wallin, 
“The prediction of individual behavior from case studies,” in Horst ef a/., op. cit., pp. 
183-230. 
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proaches in social psychology. However, it is basically not mere- 
ly a conflict between different techniques, because the conflict 
can be traced to differences in the investigators’ conceptions of 
human nature, of social living, and of personality. There are un- 
doubtedly many phases of life in which little more than a stimu- 
lus, a nerve current, and a response are involved. Whenever 
reading consists of such a simple reflex activity, it seems quite 
legitimate to conduct one’s investigations within the statisti- 
cian’s framework; but, when reading is viewed as a link in a 
long chain of events, it cannot be adequately understood with- 
out a knowledge of the complex pattern of individual motives, 
aspirations, frustrations, inhibitions, etc. Hence the case-study 
technique has to be resorted to whenever reading behavior is 
to be explained in terms of these dynamic factors. 

Waples and Stouffer are justified in believing that the two 
approaches can derive mutual gains if they borrow from each 
other; but with reference to the solution of a specific problem 
or the testing of a specific hypothesis the two approaches do 
not seem to be capable of illuminating each other very much, 
because a problem or hypothesis has to be completely reformu- 
lated before the alternative approach can be applied. Reuter 
seems to be correct in asserting that, even though most investi- 
gators are not aware of it, “the differences . . . . between the 
two present-day schools of social psychology are fundamental 
and apparently irreconcilable.’’s* To those following the stimu- 
lus-response approach, the social psychology of reading presents 
a rich and fruitful field of investigation, especially in the area of 
mass communications; whereas those who consistently operate 
within the logical framework of the symbolic-interaction ap- 
proach might go so far as to question or even deny the justifi- 
ability of a social psychology of reading as a separate line of aca- 
demic specialization, since reading would be of interest only as 
an incidental activity within the total pattern of human be- 
havior, which general social psychology studies. 

The one element which these two approaches do have in 


5° Reuter, op. cit., p. 303. 
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common is their ultimate aim, namely, to supply instruments 
of prediction and control. The extent to which either of these 
approaches is successful in the attainment of this aim determines 
its usefulness and legitimacy. If it is possible—as it frequently 
seems to be—to predict distributions of human behavior and 
attitudes without making explicit reference to the character of 
the subjective experiences involved," the stimulus-response ap- 
proach deserves serious consideration. Similarly, the symbolic- 
interaction approach must not be neglected as long as we find 
that a fuller comprehension of the subjective phases of experi- 
ence enables us to predict individual and collective behavior 
more efficiently than without such knowledge. In this sense 
the two approaches to the social psychology of reading are com- 
plementary rather than contradictory. Both should be used 
wherever they are applicable. 


st The most convincing proof of this possibility is presented by the success of public 
opinion polls. Within the social psychology of reading the first step in this direction 
has been taken by Waples and Tyler, op. cit. 
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CONTENT AND THE CURRICULUM IN 





T SEEMS to me appropriate that the content of librarian- 
ship be discussed in a meeting at the University of Chi- 
cago, and this for two reasons. First, the Graduate Li- 

brary School has, from its establishment, contributed to the 
intellectual content of librarianship. Second, the president of 
the University has challenged all of us affiliated with American 
universities to put up, intellectually speaking, or get out. 
President Hutchins believes that the chief characteristic of 
higher learning in America is disorder.? He believes that we do 
not know how to organize universities or how to manage them; 
he believes, to quote him from an article in a popular weekly 


we do not know whom to teach, what to teach, or how to teach; we do not 
know the relation of education and research; we do not know what kind of 
education will strengthen the foundation of democracy. We are unclear about 


His proposals for bringing order out of chaos involve drastic 
reorganization of the university as it now exists, and in these 
proposals, as presented in The higher learning in America, his 
pronouncement on professional schools is pertinent to the sub- 


The professional schools of the university would disappear as such. Edu- 
cation for the learned professions would be conducted in the three faculties 


* An address delivered before the Institute on the Implications of Print, Radio, and 
Film for Democratic Government at the Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, August 9, 1941. 

2 Robert M. Hutchins, The higher learning in America (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), chap. iv. 

3 “What good are endowments?”’ Saturday evening post, CXII (November 11, 1939), 
8-9. 
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of metaphysics, social science, and natural science, with prospective clergy- 
men graduating under the faculty of metaphysics, lawyers under that of social 
science, and doctors and engineers under that of natural science. Studying 
under the faculty of metaphysics we should expect to find prospective phi- 
losophers, too; under that of the social sciences future administrators, judges, 
legislators, statesmen, and men of affairs; and under that of natural science 
those destined for a life of scientific investigation [pp. 111-12]. 


He does not mention librarians, but he concludes the paragraph 
with this statement: “‘Those professional schools which have no 
intellectual content in their own right would disappear altogether, 
except as their activities might be thought worthy of preserva- 
tion in research or technical institutes.’’* 

Whether or not we agree with President Keezer of Reed Col- 
lege that “all is not chaos that confuses Mr. Hutchins,”’s or with 
any other of Hutchins’ critics, we cannot overlook the direct 
implications for librarianship of his comments on “‘intellectual 
content.” It is to this point that I wish first to address my at- 
tention. 

THE CONTENT OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


The “‘field of operation” of the librarian, writes Bay, “‘is the 
recognition, organization and utilization of printed and written 
records.’® It is my intention to elaborate on this statement to 
only a limited extent, my desire being to outline only sufficient 
detail to suggest areas of librarianship which I believe have in- 
tellectual content. I certainly do not presume that even an out- 
line of librarianship can be presented in a few pages of manu- 
script. The content to which I wish to give attention briefly is 
presented under five headings: (1) the book as an artifact, (2) 
the book as a cultural event, (3) the reader and reading, (4) the 
library as an institution, and (5) general intellectual content. 

The book as an artifact.—The concern of librarians for the 
preservation of the physical book is probably as old as libraries 


4 Italics mine. 


5D. M. Keezer, “All is not chaos that confuses Mr. Hutchins,” Fournal of higher 
education, IX (1938), 440-48. 


6 J. C. Bay, “Every serious voice deserves a hearing,” Library journal, LVI (1931), 
748-50. 
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themselves, for the office of ‘“keeper-of-the-books”’ had its origin 
in ancient times. If one examines the European concept of “‘li- 
brary science” as exemplified in Milkau’s Handbuch der Biblio- 
thekswissenschaft,’ it is immediately evident that the physical 
book receives very extensive consideration far beyond the lim- 
its of familiarity of the American librarian. Almost the whole 
of the first volume of 876 pages is devoted to the history of 
writing and the book: materials, methods of manufacture, and 
description. Familiarity with the whole field calls for scholar- 
ship of real substance, rooted in a broad knowledge of cultural 
history. 

In its narrower limits consideration of physical books is re- 
stricted to their enumeration and description. It must, unfor- 
tunately, be admitted that the intellectual content of librarian- 
ship suffers by such limitation. ‘“‘Merely to enumerate books 
and describe them,” writes Butler, “may be a mental activity, 
but it is not, in the ordinary sense of the term, intellectual.’”® 
The intellectual aspect is in the understanding why. 

The book as a cultural event.—For my appreciation of the con- 
cept of books as cultural events, and for the range of scholar- 
ship open to the librarian in their study as such, I refer to two 
sources of inspiration: a course entitled “The history of the 
literature of scholarship,” under the direction of Professor 
Pierce Butler, and a paper entitled “Synthetic bibliography,” 
by Dr. George Sarton of Harvard University.° 

The librarian’s main task is to collect graphic records of the 
greatest social significance and to exploit them for the use of 
readers by organization and administration.’® This leads into 
the history of knowledge as recorded in books—on the aesthetic 
side into the history of literature and on the factual side into 


7 Fritz Milkau, Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft (2 vols.; Leipzig: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1931-33). 


8 Pierce Butler, 4n Introduction to library science (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933), P- 100. 


9 “Synthetic bibliography,” Jsis, III (1920), 159-70. 


'© Butler, op. cit., chapter on “The historical problem.” 
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the history of science. It involves “internal and critical’ ex- 
amination in the bibliographical evaluation of books. 

It is at this point that essential content of librarianship may 
become fused with any other field of scholarship. It is some- 
times argued that this makes for lack of clear definition in our 
concept of the scope of librarianship. It does not do so, in my 
opinion, and it may be that the point can best be made clear 
by reference to parallel situations in another professional field. 
A neighbor of mine is a lawyer, but he is more than that; he is a 
patent lawyer. He informs me that this is a highly specialized 
field and requires a detailed knowledge of engineering as well as 
of law. This lawyer holds university degrees in both law and 
engineering. Another example of the dependence of legal prac- 
tice on the content of another profession is the field of forensic 
medicine. 

In neither of these instances is there the implication that the 
intellectual content of the legal profession may be in question 
because the practice of law requires knowledge of another in- 
tellectual discipline. Many librarians, on the other hand, feel 
very uncertain about the intellectual quality of librarianship 
when it becomes essential for them to be familiar also with the 
field of chemistry or drama or agriculture—or law. It would 
hardly be appropriate for the patent lawyer to be apologetic 
because he needs to know the subject matter of engineering to 
practice patent law. He certainly would not be expected to take 
the “Mr. Milquetoast”’ position so frequently assumed in paral- 
lel situations by librarians that, because he must know some- 
thing about patents to be a patent lawyer, he need not know 
anything about law. It may be laboring my point, but I will 
carry the discussion one step further. One would not expect the 
engineer to argue that, because the patent lawyer must under- 
stand engineering, he must be primarily an engineer and only 
incidentally a lawyer. Yet lawyers, and specialists in many 
other fields, often argue (and some librarians believe)” that, 


11 Sarton, op. cit. 


12 Cf, Carnegie Corporation of New York, Report of informal conference on library 
interest (New York, 1931), in which the Report of the Subcommittee on the Relations 
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because the law librarian must understand law, he must be 
primarily a lawyer and only incidentally a librarian. 

The reader and reading.—The book as “‘a material apparatus 
of memory” becomes an agency of great social significance." 
Its use, then, is of primary concern to librarians, and any knowl- 
edge of the reader or of the reading which he does is an essential 
part of the content of librarianship. Stated in its simplest 
terms, “reading involves three major elements: the material 
read, the source from which the reader obtains what he reads, 
and the reader.”** The use of this complex and expanding dis- 
cipline represented by this brief definition challenges the best 
intellectual capacities of the librarian. 

The field of reading, in so far as it represents a substantial 
body of knowledge, is a recent addition to the content of li- 
brarianship, and there are many blank places yet to be filled in 
by the research worker. In current defense terms, much of the 
intellectual content of the field of reading “‘is still on order, al- 
though deliveries are increasing rapidly.”” Nevertheless, the out- 
lines of the field are sufficiently clear for its significance to be 
unmistakable. 

The library as an institution.—The essential areas of knowl- 
edge about the library as an institution pertain to its history, 
organization, and management. Its history is a small facet of 
cultural history. Its problems of organization and management 
are closely related for the most part to those of other types of in- 
stitutions. The content of our knowledge about them is drawn 
from the fields of public administration, government, econom- 
ics, personnel management, etc., as they apply in general to 
public institutions and in particular to libraries. 

General intellectual content.—In sketching the outlines of the 
content of librarianship, I have referred to such general studies 


of the Carnegie Corporation to “Education for librarianship” and to “Building up the 
library profession” has this to say: ““We believe that specialized scholarship with or 
without library school training is always likely to form a basis for appointments to 
higher positions in the library profession.” 


*3 Butler, op. cit., chapter on “The sociological problem.” 


™* Douglas Waples, People and print: social aspects of reading in the depression (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937,) p. 28. 
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as cultural history, history of literature, history of science, pub- 
lic administration, government, and economics. Others, such 
as psychology and sociology, might have been added. I have 
also spoken of the necessity for many librarians to be familiar 
with other subject fields, singling out as an example the subject 
of law. 

Where certain general studies are essential to an intelligent 
appreciation of the content of librarianship, they in turn must 
be recognized as parts of the intellectual content of the library 
profession. A “liberal arts” education is widely accepted as the 
basic educational requirement for librarianship. There has not, 
however, been any successful attempt to designate a group of 
particular fields of study which should be considered a part of 
the preprofessional preparation of all librarians. “‘A good gen- 
eral education” is the commonest definition of the most desir- 
able background. The president of the University of Chicago 
could tell us very quickly in no uncertain terms what that does 
not mean. 

Would it not be in order by this time for the library profes- 
sion to become more specific in its requirements? In view of the 
historical, sociological, and psychological elements in librarian- 
ship, it appears obvious that basic studies in these subjects 
should be prerequisite. Assuming the existence of a university 
such as the one Hutchins has proposed, with faculties of meta- 
physics, social science, and natural science, I would propose 
that every prospective librarian study under the faculty of 
social science as a basic requirement. I would propose further 
that, in addition, those interested primarily in the humanistic 
studies carry some work under the faculty of metaphysics and 
that those interested in natural science study also under the 
faculty devoted to that field. 

The question may be raised as to whether some of the subjects 
to which I have referred are parts of the content of librarianship 
(to paraphrase Hutchins) “‘in its own right.”” Drawing illustra- 
tions from the field of reading, we might refer to the work of 
Buswell on How adults read. Another illustration is the con- 


*s Guy T. Buswell, How adults read (“Supplementary educational monographs,” 
No. 45 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937]). 
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siderable body of research which has been done on the physio- 
logical and psychological difficulties suffered by children defi- 
cient in reading ability. My reply to this is that, once we admit 
to our concept of librarianship responsibility for readers as well 
as for books, the psychology of reading becomes as much a part 
of the intellectual content of librarianship as the chemistry of 
vitamins is an indisputable part of the intellectual content of 
medicine. Other aspects of librarianship afford illustrations 
which give similar support to other fundamental subjects. 

Nor should we be disturbed by the fact that the psychology 
of reading is obviously fundamental to the profession of teach- 
ing. No profession has a corner on any particular body of 
knowledge. The appropriateness of any subject matter to a 
given profession depends upon whether knowledge of the sub- 
ject is essential to the intelligent pursuit of the profession’s so- 
cial objectives. 

The objection may be made that much of this discussion has 
no relevance in view of the activities engaged in by most li- 
brary employees and in view of the fact that much of the re- 
sults of research in reading is not included in the content of the 
usual so-called “basic curriculum” in library schools—to say 
nothing of research in other forms of mass communication. | 
will say more about this in my discussion of the application of 
research to the teaching of librarianship. For the moment I re- 
strict myself to this comment. It would be absurd to judge the 
intellectual content of the established legal profession by the 
knowledge gained by the man who “read”’ law in preparation 
for a state bar examination—and passed—and who now serves 
as a clerk in a law office. It is equally absurd to judge the intel- 
lectual content of the still emerging profession of librarianship 
by the knowledge possessed by the man employed at “‘clerkly” 
duties in a library, and who may bé studying to qualify himself 
for his job as he works. Librarianship is a young profession in 
respect to newer concepts of its social significance and is poorly 
oriented in respect to the knowledge on which its activities are 
based. All that this demonstrates, in my opinion, is a lack of 
appreciation of content rather than a lack of content itself. 
Content and unity.—There is one other matter related to con- 
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tent which I choose to discuss under the heading “‘content and 
unity.” I am interested in two phases of the problem; first, the 
extent to which the content of the profession is an integrated 
body of knowledge, and, second, the problem of unity of pur- 
pose among librarians in their attitudes toward the extension of 
that content. 

The first problem does not seem to me to present much diffi- 
culty if we accept Bay’s definition, already quoted, that “our 
field of operation is the recognition, organization and utilization 
of printed and written records.”” As Bay points out: ‘This field 
is as definite as any within the exact sciences. Our work, like 
that of the medical man, involves methods derived from philoso- 
phy, history, sociology (including education), linguistics, and 
the inductive sciences.””* 

Confusion does seem to exist in the minds of many librarians, 
however, in respect to unity. I believe this is rooted primarily 
in variety in the problems of immediate application of tech- 
niques in different kinds of libraries. This confusion is com- 
pounded in many instances by the lack on the part of workers 
in a given kind of library of any knowledge of the objectives, 
problems, and procedures of other kinds of libraries. This may 
be due in part to a lack of comprehensive presentation of li- 
brarianship in library schools; it is certainly due in part to the 
lack of any formal introduction to librarianship by an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of ostensibly professional library work- 
ers. As this is essentially a problem of education for librarian- 
ship, I postpone further comment until later in this paper. 

The lack of unity of purpose among librarians relative to the 
extension of our knowledge of librarianship presents a more seri- 
ous problem. The scarcity of librarians who have included in 
their college or university studies a concentration in one of the 
natural sciences is proverbial. Interest in the humanistic studies 
rather than in natural science, or even the social sciences, has 
been the typical root of interest in librarianship as a vocation. 

Unfortunately, this essentially humanistic approach to li- 


© Op. cit., p. 748. 
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brar.anship has carried with it in the minds of many librarians 
an antithetical attitude toward science in general and toward 
the application of the research methods of the social sciences to 
the investigation of library problems in particular. While this 
attitude has been expressed in print in library journals only oc- 
casionally, I do not doubt that its existence has been wide- 
spread, as I have often heard it expressed in conversation. 

Just ten years ago a series of articles appeared in the Library 
journal debating the interest of the profession in a science of li- 
brarianship. The protagonists of the moment were C. Seymour 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania Library, and 
Douglas Waples, of the Graduate Library School, with J. 
Christian Bay, of the John Crerar Library, playing the role of 
referee.'? Thompson carried the negative in response, prima- 
rily, to the announced purpose of the Graduate Library School 
at the University of Chicago and the School of Library Service 
at Columbia University to devote attention to research in li- 
brary problems. Thompson did not wish a library science. In 
his protest against scientific investigation of library problems 
he presented his concept of science, which for the most part, as 
I interpret it, is not unacceptable, except for the fact that it ends 
with this statement: 

But we should remember that sound, fundamental principles, no less 
truly than minute facts, can be scientific; that scientific method may rely 
upon careful study and correct thought, without employing the microscope or 
any system of exact measurement.® 

In other words, he would imply, apparently, that he would 
have librarianship be scientific without being scientific, i.e., 
without resorting to measurement even when measurement is 
possible. This interpretation is consistent with the general 
thesis of the paper: that as for librarianship, “Let it be an art; 
a Fine Art—untouched by science.”’*® 

17C. S. Thompson, “Do we want a library science?” Library journal, LVI (1931), 
581-87; Douglas Waples, “‘Do we want a library science?” Library journal, LVI (1931), 
743-46; C. S. Thompson, “Comment on the reply,” Library journal, LVI (1931), 
746-47; J. C. Bay, “Every serious voice deserves a hearing,” Library journal, LV1 
(1931), 748-50. 

19 Tbid., p. $87. 





*®§ Thompson, of. cit., p. §81. (Italics mine.) 
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In an informal discussion I once heard Dr. Charles Singer, 
the well-known historian of medicine at the University of Lon- 
don, make the remark that, in his opinion, one of the most im- 
portant ideas ever conceived by man was the concept that nat- 
ural phenomena can be measured. Content, I am aware, need 
not have been established by experimental method or statistical 
analysis to have intellectual merit. Historical criticism and 
synthesis of published data are equally valid research proce- 
dures when appropriately used.”° I venture the statement, how- 
ever, that investigation that avoids measurement when methods 
of measurement are at hand, or insists on not attempting meas- 
urement because measurement is difficult, not only is unscien- 
tific but is unintelligent. 

Some of the subjects investigated seem to the skeptical prac- 
tician to be so minute as to be valueless or to have lost sight of 
the social objectives of librarianship. To this objection one may 
reply with Lynd: 

One of the difficulties social science has to accept is that we cannot make 
controlled experiments on phenomena as large as a total culture... .. This 
does not excuse us from doing what we can. It simply becomes the more im- 
perative to break the hypotheses down into smaller relevant problems, where 
the predictive value of results can be determined, and then to apply these 
findings as best we can to the larger situation.”* 


The unity of purpose for which I would speak in respect to 
the extension of our knowledge of librarianship may be ex- 
pressed in these words: a common characteristic which should 
pervade the whole profession is “the craving of new and better 
principles as well as methods in all forms of library work.”* We 
should explore every source and make use of every method of 
investigation which will contribute to this end. 

From this statement we can turn to review some of the con- 
tributions of research to the content of librarianship. 


2° Cf. Douglas Waples, Investigating library problems (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939); also Butler, op. cit., cf. chapter on “The historical problem.” 


*R, S. Lynd, Knowledge for what? The place of social science in American culture 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939), p. 205. 


22 Ibid. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR CONTENT 


It is not my intention in discussing the implications of re- 
search for the intellectual content of librarianship to attempt 
any general review of the specific results of relevant research. 
What I wish to do is to state in general terms some of the im- 
plications of research for content, citing specific published re- 
ports of investigations only as they serve to demonstrate the 
point. I have selected four contributions brought to the pro- 
fession as the results of systematic research of library problems, 
any one of which standing alone demands our respect. 

1. First in importance, and most obvious, is the fact that the 
results of research have added substance to our professional 
equipment. In spite of all the objections of those who protest 
the reduction of the reader to a statistic, the researches in read- 
ing of the past decade have added immeasurably to our under- 
standing of the field. Perhaps of equal importance is the fact 
that the field of what we still do not know is coming into sharper 
focus. Two recent publications which contribute to the defini- 
tion of further fields of research in reading are People and print, 
by Waples,”* and What reading does to people, by Waples, Berel- 
son, and Bradshaw.?# 

2. The scientific approach to library problems is contribut- 
ing to our ability to distinguish between the “‘significant”’ and 
the “insignificant.” This, at least to me, seems to be evident. 
The importance of the contribution can hardly be overempha- 
sized. We librarians are notoriously uncritical in some ways, 
especially in the way we have accumulated statistics, like 
Rocky Mountain pack rats storing away bits of broken glass, 
twine, or other useless objects. 

I cannot resist reference to one of the best examples of this 
that has come to my attention. The head of the circulation de- 
partment of a large library inquired of me whether any use 
could be made of statistics on file in the department office. For 

23 Op.cit. 


24 Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and F. R. Bradshaw, What reading does to 
people: a summary of evidence on the social effects of reading and a statement of problems 
of research (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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twenty years full monthly statistics of circulation had been kept 
for several classes and combinations of classes of books. Even 
though they were examined from every possible point of view, 
no practical use whatever was recognized for what might have 
been a rich source of data. Unhappily, the fact had been over- 
looked that, as Professor Butler so aptly states it, “there can be 
no search until the searcher has decided what he shall look for.’’s 

In respect to this problem, research has an important educa- 
tional value, which should not be overlooked. It is well stated 
by Lynd in his Knowledge for what? 

Good scientific training sensitizes one to important problems; it deliberately 
sets up before the imagination of the scientist a screen which lets through one 
type of data and bars another—in short, it gives the scientist a selective point 
of view. Research without an actively selective point of view becomes the 
ditty bag of an idiot, filled with its bits of pebbles, straws, feathers and other 
random hoardings.”® 


3. Objective investigation of communities and of reading in- 
terests and habits have contributed data which make possible 
at least some degree of prediction in the field of book selection, 
contributing to more intelligent planning. This statement is 
made with the realization that there are librarians who are 
skeptical of the growing use of techniques in the investigation 
of reading problems. 

An excellent example of this was provided in a commence- 
ment address to the graduating class of the library school of 
Western Reserve University in 1938. Miss Helen E. Haines 
spoke on the subject, “Technics or humanization in librarian- 
ship??? In the course of her address Miss Haines recognized 
that techniques are essential in library organization and ad- 
ministration and in community surveys. “But,” she states, 
“the growing domination of technics in the field of book selec- 
tion is to be regretted, if it supercedes or obscures... . the 
human values of book use that depend upon the librarians’ own 
knowledge of and enthusiasm for books”—a statement with 


45 Op. cit., p. 110. 


26 Op. cit., p. 183. 27 Library journal, LXIII (1938), 619-24. 
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which we would all agree. Miss Haines apparently believes that 
techniques are dehumanizing book selection and cites several 
publications to prove her point, singling out for particularly 
biting comment J. H. Wellard’s Book selection: its principles 
and practice.** Unfortunately, in my opinion, there is implicit 
not only in the title of Miss Haines’s paper but throughout the 
body of her discussion the assumption that we must make a 
choice between techniques and humanization, between the sci- 
entific and the artistic elements in the practice of book selec- 
tion. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Statistical 
studies of readers and reading, in their mass characteristics, will 
not take the place of, and I venture that no research worker pre- 
tends they will, the art of getting an individual reader and a 
particular book together at an appropriate time. On the other 
hand, the art of book selection will never answer some of the 
questions for the librarian whose concern is to know. Sociologi- 
cal studies of group characteristics and behavior are needed to 
supplement his subjective impressions. 

4. The accumulated results of research give coherence and 
direction to development of the library profession. They help 
to define the boundaries of subject matter significant for li- 
brarianship. The work on What reading does to people by 
Waples, et a/., to which I have referred is an excellent example. 
The subtitle of the book is ““‘A summary of evidence on the so- 
cial effects of reading,” and it is just that. The fact that what is 
yet to be discovered is far greater than what is now known does 
not vitiate the value of the contribution. An example from an- 
other field of library research is Carleton B. Joeckel’s Govern- 
ment of the American public library.” It defines an area of 
knowledge about libraries which could have been little more 
than nebulous to most librarians before the book came from the 
press. 

In limiting my remarks to the implications of research for the 
content of librarianship rather than extending them to include 


28 London: Grafton, 1937. 


29 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
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specific analysis of the results, I hope I have not done research 
an injustice. To me, these general implications, wholly apart 
from the content of specific researches, are of very great impor- 
tance. Merely to have enumerated them will serve the purpose 
I have in mind as I turn to a discussion of the applications of 
research to the teaching of librarianship. 


APPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH TO TEACHING 


In approaching the problems of education for librarianship 
from the point of view I have assumed here, there are certain 
general obligations which devolve to the library school. 

A first obligation which rests upon the school is to define 
more specifically than has been done the preprofessional essen- 
tials. Now I am aware that the increasing of requirements for 
vocational education has been used as an artificial device to add 
prestige to the particular vocation concerned, and no doubt li- 
brarianship’s skirts (I use the term figuratively) are not entirely 
clean. If, however, we accept the validity of the assumption 
that results of researches in reading, for example, require a 
knowledge of psychology, then the fundamentals of psychology 
should be made a prerequisite for admission to library school. 
And I might add that I think this assumption is certainly as 
valid as the one which leads some library schools to make study 
of French and German prerequisite for all students. 

A second obligation is a little more obscure, but it seems to me 
to be of fundamental importance. The school should present a 
definition of the field of librarianship, so that the library-school 
student can proceed with his studies with his objectives clearly 
in mind. The history and particularly the philosophy of li- 
brarianship should furnish the soil in which the student can 
plant his professional roots. They should be a part of the intel- 
lectual diet of every librarian and not limited to those few who 
undertake graduate study. 

A third obligation imposed upon us is to so order the profes- 
sional curriculum that it will stimulate in the minds of students 
a critical approach to the problems of librarianship. The false 
conflict between the humanistic and the scientific aspects of the 
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profession should not be permitted to exist. The library school 
should take the lead in distinguishing for developing librarians 
the place that scientific humanism may play in the services of 
librarianship. 

A fourth obligation, which seems the most obvious, is that we 
should continually reshape the content of the library-school cur- 
riculum to keep it abreast with all current researches relevant 
to the subjects taught. In some areas this is easily done, where 
current literature is not based on the results of research, and 
hence represents little progress. In others, and here the field of 
reading leads at the present time, there is a great deal of new 
material being made available every year. The source of re- 
search is irrelevant. The library-school student should have 
called to his attention the current progress as reflected not only 
in library periodicals but also in journals of educational research 
or any other publications in which the results of researches in 
reading may find expression. 

The mechanics of curriculum planning present problems of a 
technical nature which I am not attempting to discuss. Se- 
quence of courses, relative weighting of emphasis on various 
subjects, and the like, obviously must be defined. Instead of dis- 
cussing them here, however, I choose to concentrate my atten- 
tion on certain factors in the total picture which tend to prevent 
the complete assimilation of the results of research into the li- 
brary-school curriculum. Some of them involve not only the 
library school and its faculty but the whole personnel of the 
profession. I am concerned with four major obstacles. 

The greatest obstacle is the faculty of the library school. It 
does not have a comprehensive knowledge of the fundamental 
content of which I have been speaking. I make this crushing 
statement without much fear of contradiction, for I am a mem- 
ber of that faculty and believe I know whereof I speak, both 
from personal experience and from observation. The recog- 
nition of this inadequacy is the first battle won, and there are 
some members of the faculty who have taken long strides in 
filling up the gap between what we do not know and that which 
we are aware we should know. 
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The basic difficulty here probably lies in the failure of most of 
us to get the kind of general education we should have, in the 
first place, and in the fact that we came out of a library school 
which did not differ greatly from the one in which we now teach. 
As so often happens in the field of education we are caught in a 
little circle which must be broken from within. 

What of the professional education of the library-school 
teacher in more detail? Typically, it is something like this. He 
has an A.B. from a liberal arts college or university, probably 
with a major in the field of English. He may have had courses 
in psychology, sociology, and economics, but more probably 
not. He is very unlikely to have had courses in science beyond 
perhaps elementary botany or astronomy; he avoided, if he 
could, any laboratory science. He was admitted to a library 
school and completed a curriculum for a B.S. in library science 
in which the major emphasis was on technical problems of li- 
brary management. He probably completed, or is working on, 
a Master’s degree in library school. Here he began to glimpse 
the view he had missed during the five previous years; but, when 
he dropped down into the valley of a job, he probably lost sight 
of the higher mountains beyond. 

Let us say, for the sake of an example, that he worked for five 
years as a cataloger in a university library, after which he was 
lured by a more or less desperate library-school director into 
the faculty of the library school to teach cataloging and classi- 
fication. Can such a person orient his own thinking about the 
subject he teaches into its proper relationship with the prob- 
lems of readers who try to use card catalogs? The answer is that 
he cannot. If he cannot, how can he be expected to produce gen- 
erations of students who can? 

There is posed here a problem that is not his alone; it belongs 
to the library profession, and particularly to the library school, 
which in the long run must assume most of the responsibility 
for its solution. The present library-school faculty can do much 
co-operatively to solve its own problem through staff confer- 
ences and mutual exchange of information and ideas about con- 
tent of the curriculum and of material which should be added. 
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The future member of the faculty, who is perhaps still a student, 
may then hope for fewer lacunae in his teaching equipment than 
are now being suffered by his predecessors. 

There appear from time to time pleas for a program of grad- 
uate study for prospective college teachers which will encourage 
breadth of scholarship. The teacher of librarianship has the 
same need for a comprehensive view of his field. The meeting 
of this need is the responsibility of the graduate library schools. 

The second obstacle to the assimilation of the results of re- 
search into the library-school curriculum is the practicing li- 
brarian. After all, he came out of the same educational back- 
ground as the library-school teacher. He has the further disad- 
vantage of being so busy seeing that his library runs smoothly 
that he lacks time, if not inclination, to see whether it is run- 
ning effectively. With this responsibility facing him seven hours 
or more a day, and eleven or more months a year, and the further 
responsibility of keeping up with current fiction, he has little 
time to read about the current researches in the field of reading. 

The third obstacle is one which is only mentioned here, as I 
have discussed the problem already. This is the lack of back- 
ground in the general education of the students who come to 
the library school. The library school can do something to re- 
move this obstacle, if it will, although I am aware that a sudden 
announcement of new preadmission requirements would not 
solve the problem. It is not as simple as that. 

A fourth obstacle is the factor of time. There is serious doubt 
in my mind whether we can much longer restrict the basic re- 
quirement for the beginning professional positions to a nine- 
month course of study. At least two alternatives are open to 
consideration. The first is the possibility of increasing the gen- 
eral professional curriculum to two years for all professional 
workers. The other is the possibility of differentiating between 
the professional and the technical levels of educational require- 
ments, retaining the nine-month curriculum for the latter. How 
feasible this might be is suggested by the fact that in most li- 
braries we have not yet succeeded in differentiating between the 
clerical and professional categories of personnel. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


In concluding this paper, I return to the question raised at 
the beginning relative to the intellectual content of librarian- 
ship. President Hutchins wrote in general terms and did not 
single out the library school to suggest that it is among “those 
professional schools which have no intellectual content in their 
own right.”” Abraham Flexner was not so kind. In his Uni- 
versities: American, English, German,*° he states specifically 
that no case can be made for affiliating the school of “library 
‘science’”’ with the university.** In a footnote he has this to 
say: 

Does library training belong to a university? And if it does not necessarily 
belong there, it has no business there at all—such is the importance of pre- 
serving university ideals pure and undefiled. The Carnegie Corporation has— 
unwisely, in my opinion—appropriated $1,410,000 to the Graduate School of 
Library Service [sic] at the University of Chicago, and similar schools have 
been established at Columbia, Western Reserve, and the state universities. 
Nevertheless, the President of the Carnegie Corporation in his latest Annual 
report (1929), pp. 12, 13, says: 

“Pratt Institute, it may be pointed out, offers no degree at all, and still 
maintains its place as one of the best schools for the professional study of 
librarianship” —thus giving the “‘university” case completely away. 

And again—and here President Keppel not only destroys the university 
school of library science but puts his finger on the spot: 

“The way should be made easy for able men with scholarly tastes and 
training in letters to shift from the overcrowded fields of English teaching (or, 
I should add, any other) to librarianship, etc.” 


And thus Flexner presumes that he has adequately disposed 
of librarians in his shaping of the pattern for the American uni- 
versity. Let us examine this presumption. 

To begin with, Flexner emphasizes the content of the medical 
and legal professions to the disadvantage of most others without 
giving consideration in his discussion to all the factors which 
contribute to the differences. Faculties of medicine and law 
have existed in universities for several hundred years. Facul- 


3° New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 


31 Ibid., p. 29. 32 [bid., pp. 172-73. 
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ties for the teaching of librarianship have been affiliated with 
universities for less than half a century, and for less than two 
decades has there been attention of any consequence given to 
the systematic investigation of library problems. To reason 
that because one profession is hoary with age and consequently 
full of opportunity for accumulating intellectual content, and 
another is new and for similar reason lacking in substance, the 
first should be associated with the university and the other not 
is specious. 

The “intellectual content” of medicine in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and, for that matter, some of much more recent times, is of 
about the same category as astrology. The medical sciences did 
not find their way to the light by being isolated from centers of 
learning—nor will librarianship. As a matter of fact, Flexner 
himself follows a line of reasoning in respect to the needs of 
medicine and law which, if turned but slightly, substantiates 
the need of the library school to remain in very close affiliation 
with institutions of higher learning. 

The essence of the two professions [i.e., medical and legal] resides in the 
application of free, resourceful, unhampered intelligence to the comprehension 
of problems—problems of disease, the problems of social life, bequeathed to 
us by history and complicated by evolution. Unless legal and medical faculties 
live in the atmosphere of ideals and research, they are simply not university 
faculties at all.33 


Is it not fair to surmise that the preoccupation of librarians 
for many years with the mechanics of their vocation was due in 
large part to the close affiliation of education for librarianship 
with the “workshop” rather than with the “laboratory”? The 
transition in education for librarianship from that preoccupa- 
tion with mechanics to consideration of fundamental problems is 
still in progress; but it is in progress. It is to this change in edu- 
cational environment that may be credited much of the new 
substance in the matter we have to teach. 

The professional qualifications of any vocation are to be 
judged by an evaluation of the extent to which the participants 
perceive in the vocation values crucial to the public welfare and 


33 [bid., p. 30. 
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translate the suggested social objectives into action. The in- 
tellectual content of the profession depends upon the extent to 
which the broader reaches of these objectives require the rea- 
soned use of a well-defined body of knowledge. 

“Professions,” wrote Flexner, “have primarily objective, in- 
tellectual, and altruistic purposes.”4 No one questions the al- 
truistic purposes of librarianship, but doubts have been ex- 
pressed relative to its objectivity and intellectuality not only by 
Flexner and other nonlibrarians but by some members of the 
guild itself. While Dean Wilson believes that ‘‘librarianship, 
instead of being concerned with mere technical routines, is a 
many sided, far-ranging subject in which an individual possessing 
tact, imagination, and resourcefulness in dealing with problems 
may achieve scholarly distinction as well as in other fields,’’5s 
Nathan van Patten states that he has “‘continued to restate my 
belief that librarianship as a profession lacks a well defined con- 
tent in the sense that law, medicine, and engineering have that 
content.””3° 

The first object of this paper has been to suggest that the 
latter assumption deserves more critical examination. It is my 
opinion that within the past decade or two the critical approach 
to many library problems and the scientific investigation of 
some of them have brought to librarianship both objectivity and 
intellectual content. 

The second object has been to define the responsibility of li- 
brary schools for incorporating this content into their programs 
of professional education. Some schools are making progress in 
the accomplishment of this end. There is evidence to support a 
prediction that another decade will see even greater change. 


34 [bid. 

3s L. R. Wilson, “Essentials in the training of university librarians,” College and 
research libraries, | (1939), 13-21. 

36 Discussion of a symposium on “Essentials in the training of the university li- 
brarians,” College and research libraries, 1 (1939), 34-35- 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF DEPART- 
MENTAL AND COLLEGIATE LIBRARIES 


LAWRENCE THOMPSON 


N SPITE of the great volume of material dealing with de- 
partmental and collegiate libraries that has appeared in li- 
brary periodicals and books on university and college li- 

brary administration, there has been relatively little original 
thought on the subject and virtually no historical treatment to 
provide an adequate background for solution of problems which 
have their roots in a former generation. Most of the literature 
has been either repetition of the old arguments for and against 
this type of library organization or statements of how this or 
that institution has faced its peculiar problems. Except for con- 
temporary accounts of early American scholars describing the 
attempts to transplant the German seminar library to American 
soil and reports on a few large university libraries, there is no 
account of the conditions which brought about and for many 
years invigorated the departmental system. An evaluation of 
trends in the history of departmental libraries over the last 
three-quarters of a century should prove to be a valuable supple- 
ment to other information in the hands of surveyors and ad- 
ministrators who are interested in abolishing, establishing, con- 
tinuing, or amalgamating departmental libraries in a given in- 
stitution. 

Today the general trend is away from departmental and col- 
legiate libraries as they have existed in the past as a result of 
the growing insistence on centralization by both faculty and li- 
brarians; but this has been possible principally because of cer- 
tain conditions which were relatively unimportant or unrecog- 
nized in the early part of this century. Notable among these fac- 
tors have been the wholesale construction of new buildings in 
the 1920’s, technical improvements in library service, and the 
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increasing interdependence of all branches of knowledge. While 
the principle of centralized administrative authority is generally 
accepted, there is still some skepticism as to the desirability of 
absorbing every unit of a university’s collection of books into 
the general collection. One interesting proposal concerning 
which there has been much constructive thought is the sugges- 
tion that existing departmental libraries be combined into 
larger units somewhat similar in scope to the “‘faculty”’ libraries 
in many South American universities. Others have tried to 
qualify the dogma of centralization. Such an able group of li- 
brary scholars as the surveyors of the University of Georgia 
Library have stated that some institutions may have carried 
centralization too far and that “‘in a scattered campus like the 
University of Georgia a complete centralization would be edu- 
cationally undesirable.”* Thus there have been elements in the 
growth of both universities and their libraries which necessitate 
greater insight in formulation of policy than is permitted by 
mere examination of existing conditions. 

Before attempting to deal with the historical development of 
departmental libraries, the wisest preliminary would be to in- 
spect the many widely variant interpretations of the term. This 
has been a source of much confusion in the past, and it empha- 
sizes the need for great caution in citing comparative figures on 
departmental libraries as quoted in surveys and directories. 
For example, some institutions have reported departmental li- 
braries that enjoy little more independence than a reserve read- 
ing-room. Some descriptions of the Harvard University librar- 
ies have failed to mention collections as large as ten thousand 
volumes, while many small institutions have consistently re- 
ported laboratory and classroom collections often containing 
less than a hundred volumes. The chief difficulty is the fact 
that no one definition can adequately cover the widely variant 
situations in the different institutions. An examination of the 
various definitions will show that, however satisfactory they 


tL. R. Wilson, Harvie Branscomb, R. M. Dunbar, and G. R. Lyle, Report of a 
survey of the University of Georgia library (Chicago: American Library Association 


1939), p- 69. 
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are for the writer’s purposes, they cannot possibly be general- 
ized. 

A characteristic definition occurs in an article published just 
before the turn of the century: 

Departmental libraries are collections of books, usually looked upon as a 
part of the general book stock of the institution, selected for the special use of 
a department, and usually kept in a convenient place in the building or section 
of the building devoted to that department.? 


Thus anything from a few reference works in a seminar room to 
an extensive collection with a special professional staff might 
be included under one rubric. A similar definition a quarter of a 
century later introduces a significant historical element: 

A departmental library is a collection of books for the convenience of a 
particular department located apart from the main library. It grew out of the 
seminar and laboratory collections and differs from them in size and number 
of users.3 


Nearly all investigators up to fifteen years ago missed the real 
point of the departmental library problem by failing to take 
into account the administrative difficulties involved. The first 
step in this direction was taken when the distinct categories 
“separately administered departmental library” and “centrally 
administered departmental library’’ were employed by the 
American Library Association’s Survey of libraries in the United 
States. While these terms were probably as satisfactory as any 
for the purpose at hand, they cannot be considered generally 


2 George H. Baker, “Relation of seminar and departmental libraries to the general 
university library,” Library journal, XXIII (1898), 103. 


3 Louis T. Ibbotson, “Departmental libraries,” Library journal, L (1925), 853. A 
recent shift in the use of the term “seminar library” is somewhat confusing. In the 
early American universities and still today on the Continent it is synonymous with 
“departmental library”; and in this paper the two terms will be used interchangeably in 
discussions of European and early American university libraries. Recently, however, 
“seminar library” has frequently been used for small collections, sometimes only about 
a dozen books, charged to the seminar for its duration. Therefore, care must be taken 
in distinguishing departmental from seminar libraries in America during the last 
twenty years. Some departmental libraries are still called seminar libraries because of 
tradition. But, in general, the seminar collections of more recent origin cause little 
difficulty in strong centrally administered libraries, and they will be omitted from this 
discussion. 


4 (Chicago: American Library Association, 1926), I, 171. 
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valid because of their practical relativity. G. A. Works passes 
beyond the notion that difficulties result only from those de- 
partmental libraries which are located in buildings other than 
the central library, although he is not quite so specific as the 
A.L.A. Survey in describing their administrative position: 


The term departmental library will be applied to collections of books, not 
designed to serve the needs of a college, that are located in some building out- 
side the central library. It will also be applied to special collections found in 
the general library building that are administered independently or semi- 
independently of the general library.s 


While these definitions are representative of what is to be 
found in the literature on departmental libraries during the last 
fifty years, none may be said to be entirely acceptable. Perhaps 
the complexity of the issues at stake forbids an exact definition. 
However, it is possible to approach the problem with somewhat 
clearer conceptions than those which have been offered hereto- 
fore, and for this we may depend upon the excellent work of 
W. M. Randall and F. L. D. Goodrich.® First of all, it should 
be observed that they make an exact distinction between col- 
legiate and departmental libraries: 


Collegiate libraries, as they are found in universities, should not be con- 
fused with departmental libraries in liberal arts colleges. The two propositions 
are quite distinct. The collegiate library in a university is developed to 
furnish the material which is needed by the students and members of the 
faculty of a particular school or college, usually a professional school, as, for 
example, a school of medicine or journalism. There may be departmental 
libraries in professional colleges as well as in the liberal arts college. A collegi- 
ate library ordinarily numbers several thousand volumes and requires a special 
library staff. A departmental library has a much narrower range of material} 
and is organized to meet the needs of some teaching division in a college 
such as history or chemistry.’ 


5G. A. Works, College and university library problems (Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1927), p. 65. 


6 Principles of college library administration (Chicago: American Library Association 
and University of Chicago Press, 1936). 


7 Ibid., pp. 200-201. Walter Hausdorfer in his Professional school and departmental 
libraries survey (New York: Special Libraries Association, 1938), pp. 1-2, speaks of a 
research library for graduate or faculty use in addition to collegiate and departmental 
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With this distinction in mind, we may now examine their de- 
scription of the departmental library. It is more of a description 
than a definition, for it covers briefly the main points in the de- 
partmental library problem without attempting to include de- 
tails of its varied manifestations throughout the country: 


A departmental library is a collection of books pertaining to the work of a 
single academic department, and housed separately from the general book 
collection of the institution. Departmental libraries are a fruitful source of 
contention between professor and librarian. The latter desires a concentra- 
tion of library materials and a centralized administration.*® 


Finally, they distinguish a third type of collection, with which 
this paper is not concerned: ““The term ‘laboratory collection’ 
may be applied to any small group of books assembled as a di- 
rect help in the teaching of a certain subject.” 

In spite of the excellence of some of the more recent attempts 
at definition, it is fairly obvious that they must be based on 
careful surveys of present conditions and at least a general 
knowledge of the chain of cause and effect that brought depart- 
mental libraries into being. The A.L.A. Survey, Works, and 
Randall and Goodrich fulfil the first condition, but the second 
one requires a different approach not within the scope of hither- 
to published material. 

Since medical, legal, and theological libraries for the most 


libraries. As examples he cites the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Prob- 
lems at Miami and the Industrial Relations Section at Princeton. Essentially, however, 
these highly specialized research libraries occupy a position halfway between a de- 
partmental library of a graduate college and an independent collegiate library. 


® Randall and Goodrich, op. cit., p. 199. Departmental libraries are not always 
housed separately from the main collection (cf. Works, op. cit., p. 65). 


9 Randall and Goodrich, op. cit., p. 29. If such a collection is maintained only as a 
Handapparat in the literal sense, it will have little significance for general library policy, 
which is unconcerned with such small collections unless the professors in charge become 
too ambitious or careless of their responsibility. Thus Miss McCrum in her Estimate 
of standards for a college library (Lexington, Va.: Journalism Laboratory Press, 1937), 
p. 36, states that “such small collections are necessary and their installation should be 
encouraged.”” The value of classroom libraries for instruction on the junior-college level 
has been carefully described by B. Lamar Johnson in his essay “Guiding principles 
underlying the Stephens College library program,” in L. R. Wilson (ed.), Library trends 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. 192-95. Often such small collections 
based on free bulletins and reprints or old textbooks may be built up at no expense. 
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part have always enjoyed a high degree of independence and 
represent a definitely technical body of material, they have 
never presented such acute problems as the departmental li- 
braries established for branches of the humanities and pure sci- 
ences except when, as collegiate libraries, they have been di- 
vided into the component departments. During the nineteenth 
century they were the only collections separately shelved for 
specific disciplines in most universities; and indeed they are 
practically the only such collections at all mentioned in Charles 
C. Jewett’s report of 1850*° and the Bureau of Education’s Sur- 
vey of 1876." According to W. C. Lane’s first report as librarian 
of Harvard University, the policy of the central library was 
one of strict indifference to the collections and affairs of the law 
and medical libraries except that in medicine such books as were 
needed by students of psychology, hygiene, or natural science 
were kept in the central library.” But, after the turn of the 
century, other disciplines began to encroach upon law and medi- 
cine, and it seemed more and more difficult to justify the great 
degree of independence enjoyed by these professional collegiate 
libraries. For example, a book formerly shelved in the old Vet- 
erinary Library at the Iowa State College has been used in the 
last twenty years by a bacteriologist, a botanist, a nutritional 
chemist, a geneticist, several entomologists, and members of 
nearly all departments in the present Division of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Strong arguments have been advanced against the advisabil- 
ity of consolidating medical collections with the general library. 
F. H. Garrison has stated that some of the greatest medical col- 
lections in the world, such as those in the British Museum, the 
Leipzig and Vienna university libraries, and the Laurentian in 
Florence, have been neglected because they are buried in the 

1° Report on the public libraries of the United States of America (appendix to Annual 


report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1849). Also issued under title Notices of public 
libraries in the United States of America (Washington, 1851). 


1 U.S. Bureau of Education, Public libraries in the United States of America (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1876). 


"2 Report of the president of Harvard University, 1897-98, p. 3. 
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general collection." On the other hand, he admits that “‘as long 
as a medical collection is not buried (by cataloguing) in a gen- 
eral collection, it does not matter in the least whether it exists 
apart, as an individual unit, or is attached to a general univer- 
sity collection.”** Since medicine for some time has been better 
implemented bibliographically than any other broad fields ex- 
cept perhaps classical philology and chemistry, a separate cata- 
log is no longer necessary to bring out a library’s medical col- 
lection; and therefore it is not surprising that several large uni- 
versity libraries, notably Michigan and Minnesota, have “‘bur- 
ied” their medical collections in the general library. The ar- 
rangement at Michigan offers an excellent example of how a 
medical faculty may be adequately served without impeding 
research in related fields: the medical books and periodicals are 
housed in the main stack and cataloged with the rest of the col- 
lection; but one of the two tiers occupied by it is immediately 
adjacent to a medical reading-room, supervised by a staff of its 
own and containing all basic bibliographical and reference works 
as well as current medical periodicals. 

The utter impracticability of dividing a collegiate medical li- 
brary among its component departments is well illustrated by 
a note from the history of the University of Minnesota’s medi- 
cal collection.*® Up until 1906 there was no centralized medical 
library, and all holdings were divided among the various medical 
and biological departments. However, the interdependence of 
the various departments must have been keenly felt, for in 1906 
a small general collection with basic periodicals and bibliograph- 
ical works was started. This venture was so successful that all 
departments except anatomy and physiology (more properly to 
be classed as biology than as medicine) requested that their 
collections be included in a general one. Fourteen years later 
all the formerly independent departmental libraries were con- 
solidated into either the medical or the biological collections. 


"3 “The medical library in relation to the university library,” in William Warner 
Bishop and Andrew Keogh (eds.), Essays offered to Herbert Putnam (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929), p. 166. 

"4 [bid. 1S [bid., p. 169. 
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Minnesota’s experience is one of the few examples where a fac- 
ulty has urged centralization of its departmental collections; 
but it should be remembered that the departments in a college 
which is part of a university are much more closely related than 
those in an independent liberal arts college. 

That professional schools and academic departments benefit 
mutually from centralized authority over library resources is no 
less true in the case of law than in medicine. Correctly stated, 
the peculiar nature of legal scholarship would seem to justify 
segregation of books but hardly decentralization of authority. 
Most nineteenth-century law libraries were dry-as-bones reposi- 
tories for badly chosen collections of reports and statute law; 
and it was surely with this in mind that Elihu Root said, ““The 
only way to clarify and simplify our law is to reach the lawyer 
in the making so that when he comes to the bar he will have 
learned to think not merely in terms of law but in terms of 
jurisprudence.’** This observation has not been without sig- 
nificance, for during the last two decades many legal libraries 
have broadened their holdings to include material from econom- 
ics, sociology, public administration and finance, and even such 
distant fields as psychology. On the other hand, much more cen- 
tralized cataloging is necessary to save time and money for the 
academic departments. A few years ago one institution dupli- 
cated costly sets of Irish and Frisian laws because a law librarian 
of another generation had never notified the general library of 
their acquisition. 

While the history of most professional libraries is coincident 
with that of the institution, there is at least one outstanding 
example of a great professional library that has grown up only 
recently. The library of the Harvard Business School is a dis- 
tinct product of the twentieth century, and its history up to 
the removal to Soldiers’ Field in 1927 is characteristic of the 
difficulties between a professional school library and a closely 
allied department, in this case economics.’ A letter has been 


%6 Quoted by Works, op. cit., p. 64. 
7 See Arthur H. Cole, “Early days of the Business School library,” Harvard library 
notes, III (1939), 270-77. 
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preserved in which a Harvard economics instructor belabors the 
Business School library for its acquisitive propensities and then 
signs his name with a rubber stamp: 

Ought we not to regulate in some way the manner in which the Business 
School seizes upon everything which by any chance it wishes to use, and locks 
it up in its archives and then imperiously requires a permission duly signed 
for undergraduates to enter the sacred precincts wherein it is confined? Such 
trifles, for example, as the entire file of the Jron Age, and I should expect the 
Old and New Testaments, if you wanted to use them, either are or are likely to 
be treated in this way. Nothing is too sacred to be torn from our grasp."® 


The early troubles of the Business School library were in 
large measure traceable to the cramped quarters allotted to it 
in the Widener library. Work desks were placed in the corri- 
dors of Widener, and part of the classics reading-room was set 
aside for the use of the school, while the 750,000 pieces of the 
corporation records collection begged refuge in the Semitic Mu- 
seum. When finally a home was provided for the business col- 
lection, it was decided to end the friction once and for all. By 
consultation between members of the economics and business 
departments the proper line of demarcation was drawn whereby 
the Business School library should be additive to and not com- 
petitive with the economics collection. However, it should be 
observed that a wealthy, urban institution such as Harvard 
(whose faculty members, incidentally, can afford the luxury of 
excellent private libraries) is able to overlook many problems 
of the collegiate professional library which are of utmost impor- 
tance in a medium-sized, outlying university whose income is 
considerably less than those of the great endowed universities. 

While the professional school libraries were the only collec- 
tions set aside for particular faculties in the nineteenth-century 
American universities, they were by no means the only sepa- 
rately shelved collections. Indeed, most of the central college 
libraries of the ante bellum period usually contained only about 
half of the books available on the campus for student reading; 
and these were literal book morgues, for they were rarely open 
more than one hour twice a week and were supervised by some 


8 Thid., pp. 275-76. 
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professor who loved his books better than his fellow-men. By 
far the liveliest elements of the nineteenth-century college book 
collections were the libraries of the student societies, and in 
many cases these libraries were superior in quality to the central 
college libraries. 

The student society libraries were not in the direct line of the 
development of the modern departmental library, but they rep- 
resent a phase of decentralization which cannot be overlooked. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that nearly all student so- 
ciety libraries were ultimately combined with the central college 
library, and in many instances they were the more substantial 
portion in the combined collections.’® In Jewett’s report?® we 
read that Bowdoin had 24,750 volumes, half of which were in 
literary society libraries; that the University of Pennsylvania’s 
central library had 5,000 volumes but that the private libraries 
of the Philomathean and Zelosophic societies of the students 
there were quite as large. The division of books owned by the 
University of Michigan corresponded very closely to the situa- 
tion at Pennsylvania. Three-fourths of the resources of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina library, second largest in the South, 
were located in the halls of the Dialectic and Philanthropic so- 
cieties. At first thought one might be tempted to compare these 
collections with the private libraries of the European student 
corporations or the splendid “house libraries” now in operation 
at Harvard, but in reality they approached more closely our 
present departmental libraries. Perhaps the chief raison d’étre 
of the student society was the promotion of forensic arts, a func- 
tion so important as sometimes to overshadow the regular cur- 
riculum; and in order to pursue this program most effectively, 
nineteenth-century students needed books for this specific pur- 
pose much as the modern graduate seminar requires the pres- 
ence of a few indispensable handbooks. As one might expect 


19 See George F. Little, “School and college libraries,” Report of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1892-93, Part I, p. 925. The section of the Report in which this 
article appeared is also known as Papers prepared for the world’s library congress, edited 
by Melvil Dewey. 


2° Op. cit., pp. 7-8, 129, 148-49, 183. 
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from this stated purpose, the student society libraries were 
largely humanistic, consisting of sets of the standard authors, 
leading English and American literary periodicals, contempo- 
rary essays, fiction, biography, and history.” To discover that 
these libraries were well used and appreciated, it is only neces- 
sary to examine copies that are preserved in university libraries 
today. At Yale, for example, W. F. Poole used the periodicals 
in his society library as the original basis of his index. 

But in the last analysis these libraries were no places for ad- 
vanced exercises or research in specialized fields except perhaps 
nineteenth-century English and American history and litera- 
ture. Even in these fields primary sources were almost com- 
pletely absent, for the very notion of scientific research was 
nonexistent in America, if one excepts such few men as Maury, 
Ticknor, and Bancroft, who were trained in Europe. Libraries 
could not be expected to adjust themselves to any requirements 
but those of a faculty of ministers and amateur classicists. It 
was only after the War between the States that true departmen- 
tal libraries were installed in American universities along with 
other innovations imported from Germany. 

While the American departmental library does not owe its 
origin exclusively to the early seminar library, and the latter, 
in its turn, might have developed independently of German in- 
fluence, it is certain that the German seminar library had con- 
siderable influence in this country. Accordingly, it would be in- 
teresting to examine briefly the history of the German seminar 
library and the problems connected with it,” since in many re- 
spects the situation was quite similar to the later one in the 
United States. When the idea of a seminar library began to take 
form in Germany, the central university libraries, with the ex- 
ception of Géttingen, were better stocked but hardly any better 
managed or more accessible than American academic libraries. 


a W. N. C. Carlton, “College libraries in the mid-nineteenth century,” Library 
journal, XXXII (1907), 485. 

2 An excellent account is given by Gotthold Naetebus, “Instituts-, Behérden- und 
andere Fachbibliotheken,” in Fritz Milkau, Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft 
(Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1931-40), II, 523-65. 
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Like many other modern methods of higher education and 
scientific librarianship, the beginning of the seminar may be 
traced to the brilliant eighteenth-century librarian of Gottingen, 
Christian Heyne, who conducted his courses on the Latin elegiac 
poets in a manner closely resembling modern graduate instruc- 
tion. Later, F. A. Wolf used seminar methods, but his motive 
was to train secondary-school instructors in teaching methods 
rather than to encourage original research. In reality, the first 
seminar of practical significance was that of August Béckh, a 
pupil of Wolf and a protégé of the great Prussian minister of 
education, Karl Altenstein. Béckh’s philological seminar at Ber- 
lin soon attracted wide attention and inspired many other uni- 
versity instructors to similar measures. In order to satisfy the 
peculiar requirements of seminar instruction, Leopold von 
Ranke, and later others, began to meet students where the most 
essential books were immediately available, usually in their pri- 
vate libraries. It was not long before the university libraries 
began to receive requests for books from the seminars. The sys- 
tem prospered under the insistence of both instructors and stu- 
dents, and by the latter half of the nineteenth century the semi- 
nar and the seminar library had assumed a definitive form. An 
excellent account was written in 1887 by Herbert B. Adams on 
the basis of his own student experiences in Germany. It will 
serve to show how this influential figure in early American grad- 
uate education was impressed by the usefulness of the seminar 
library: 

While the private library of a professor continues to be a favourite place 
for seminary meetings in all German universities, it has been found expedient 
in some cases, where the seminary membership is large, to secure a special 
room at the university or near the university library. The increased demands 
upon the latter, the delay and difficulty incident to the procuring of books for 
seminary use from an inadequate supply, has led to the institution of small 
working collections for the special and exclusive use of one particular semi- 
nary. These select libraries are supported by private subscription, special 
endowment, or definite appropriation from year to year. There is always a 
professorial director who has authority, within certain specified economic 
limits, to order the books for his seminary. The room and library are placed 
in the charge of an advanced and trustworthy student, sometimes the senior 
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member, who is regarded as the professor’s deputy, and is a man having 
authority over the other members, some of whom serve as willing proxies. 
The library is managed upon principles of comity and general accommodation. 
Each member has a key to the room and comes and goes as he pleases. He 
has a private desk or a drawer in the seminary table, where he keeps his notes, 
papers, and writing materials. The room is accessible at all hours during the 
day and evening, and is usually an attractive place for quiet, uninterrupted 
work. A well-lighted, well-equipped comfortable place for study and research 
is a boon highly appreciated by the average German student, whose do- 
mestic accommodations and private library are usually inferior.’ 


By the nineties the German seminar libraries had grown to 
such an extent that many of them were dignified with the name 
of Institutsbibliotheken24 Many students and instructors did 
their research exclusively in these libraries, and the story is 
told of one German professor that the first suspicion he had of 
the university library’s existence was when the consistory ap- 
pointed him to one of the library committees. By 1893 the Prus- 
sian university libraries, Leipzig, and Munich had 114 seminar 
libraries with over a thousand titles. 

Although the university librarians had expressed apprehen- 
sion about the growth of the seminar libraries, they committed 
the time-honored error of library administrators of doing noth- 
ing about the situation until it became so critical as to stir out- 
siders to action. Between 1850 and 18g0 the German universi- 
ties doubled, sometimes trebled, in number of students, faculty 
members, and disciplines in which research was encouraged; but 
library appropriations were not increased proportionately. The 
greatly increased demands for library service led to several com- 
plications in the relationship of university and seminar libraries, 
notable among these being the refusal of most seminar libraries 
to lend to outsiders, useless duplication when neither university 

23 Herbert B. Adams, “Seminar libraries and university extension,” Fohns Hopkins 
University studies in historical and political science, X1 (5th ser., 1887), 10-11. 


24 This term is sometimes used to describe libraries for the exact and applied sciences 
and the professions with Seminar-bibliothek reserved for the humanities. However, this 
terminology is not universally accepted. Neither is the “institute” always larger than 
the “seminar.” Much as many small American colleges pretend to the title of “uni- 
versity,” the German seminar may adopt the title of institute. Since there is no clear 
distinction, the term “‘seminar library” is adequate to describe all such collections in 
Continental institutions. 
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nor seminar library was sufficiently strong financially to attain 
adequacy in a given field, and the need for a local union catalog 
of all books owned by the university. Therefore, in 1891 the 
Prussian Ministry of Education issued a series of regulations 
defining and limiting the province of the seminar libraries.?s 
The following broad lines of policy were set forth: Departmen- 
tal libraries were henceforth to be considered only as branch 
reference libraries of the university’s central library; periodicals 
and a few other similar forms of literature might not be dupli- 
cated; duplicates and other books no longer needed must be 
turned over to the university library rather than privately sold 
or exchanged; all members of the academic community must be 
allowed free access to all seminar libraries; and duplicate author 
entries for all titles acquired by the seminar library must be 
sent to the university library’s union catalog. Although many 
institutions have gradually enforced these orders during the past 
half-century, only the last was carried out immediately, and 
that only at Bonn (1892-97) and Berlin (1892-99); and these 
two libraries gave up the local union catalog before completion 
because difficulties with seminar authorities made the effort too 
great to justify the ultimate results. In 1919 Basel also tried a 
form of central cataloging intended to describe seminar holdings 
more completely in the university library’s union catalog, but 
again here there were practical difficulties.” 

After the first World War the great poverty of German uni- 
versities and the Notgemeinschaft’s official disapproval of semi- 
nar libraries forced more serious consideration of the relations 
between university and seminar libraries. The most important 
measures seemed to be opening seminar libraries to general use 
and careful scrutiny of any duplications of books costing more 
than thirty marks and periodicals. Duplication of foreign se- 


2s J. C. M. Hanson, “‘Some observations on the departmental library problem in uni- 
versities, with special reference to the University of Chicago libraries,” Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, V1 (1912), 283, has suggested that most of these orders 
may have been adopted from similar regulations issued a few years previously to Italian 
universities. 


26 G. Binz, “Organisation et fonctionnement d’une bibliothéque universitaire suisse,” 
Reoue des bibliothéques, XX XIX (1927), 370. 
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rials in particular was discouraged because of the unfavorable 
monetary exchange rates between Germany and the rest of the 
world. Several institutions have attempted to compile local un- 
ion catalogs, but only Géttingen seems to have been completely 
successful.?7 

The German seminar methods and seminar library were imi- 
tated everywhere by universities in Europe and America; for 
nineteenth-century German universities had trained influential 
educational leaders like Herbert B. Adams from all countries. 
However, it must not be assumed that there were no similar de- 
velopments in other countries. J. Hubert Morgan, discussing 
departmental libraries in English universities,?* describes a con- 
dition which was undoubtedly responsible for the origin of many 
departmental libraries; but he tends to oversimplification and 
fails to take cognizance of other forces which encouraged the 
growth of departmental collections. He states that the unrea- 
sonable jealousy with which older librarians guarded their books 
and made them inaccessible to students caused instructors to 
begin to keep them in their offices and lend them privately to 
students. Gradually such collections grew until it was neces- 
sary to recognize them as true departmental libraries. Accord- 
ingly we may reasonably assume that some form of the seminar 
library might also have developed in nineteenth-century Eng- 
land if scholarly research in most fields had been pursued there 
as intensely as in Germany during the same period. Likewise, 
it should be remembered that in the two greatest centers of 
learning in England, London and Oxford, the necessity of spe- 
cial scientific libraries was somewhat obviated by the early ex- 
istence of two great scientific libraries, the Science Library and 
the Radcliffe Library. The scientist even more than the human- 
ist is likely to demand special library facilities, principally be- 
cause most university librarians are drawn from the humanistic 
disciplines and know relatively little about the requirements of 
the scholar in the fields of exact or applied science. 

27K. J. Hartmann, “Das Problem der Institutsbibliotheken,” Zentralblatt fir 
Bibliothekswesen, LV (1939), 17-37- 

28 “Departmental libraries and departmental grants,” Universities review, V1 (1933), 
14-25. 
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Several American writers on the departmental library?* have 
felt that the seminary library might have developed independ- 
ently in this country, but all of them recognize clearly the defin- 
itive effect of German influence. Before the 1870’s American 
university libraries, like the institutions themselves, were in few 
instances superior to what could be found in the better Euro- 
pean secondary school. It was only after Harvard granted the 
first doctorate in 1871 and Johns Hopkins opened its doors five 
years later that “university” ceased to be a meaningless word 
in North America. Book collections had hitherto consisted of 
classical authors in bad editions and commentaries, theological 
treatises, history texts that could only be considered as second- 
ary or tertiary sources, a few better-class current periodicals— 
in brief, whatever one might have expected to find in the li- 
brary of a clergyman of the day. Only Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, and Williams had separate buildings devoted exclusively 
to library purposes. But when young men fresh out of Germany 
with new ideals of pedagogy and research became teachers in 
American universities, libraries had to be readjusted to the new 
trends. The idea of the seminar library was so deeply rooted in 
the minds of these men that Johns Hopkins was founded with- 
out a central library and only a series of independent depart- 
mental libraries,*° and sixteen years later essentially the same 
system was inaugurated at Chicago. The idea of a liberal arts 
education gave way to the notion of intensive specialized study 
in a well-defined field, as one may see in the early organization 
of Clark University.*! 

The seminar method of university instruction was first intro- 
duced in the United States in 1869, when Charles Kendall 
Adams held a special class at the University of Michigan to 


29Henry E. Bliss, “Departmental libraries in universities,” Educational review, 
XLIII (1912), 387-409; Ibbotson, op. cit.; M. C. Venn, “Departmental libraries,” 
Libraries, XXXIV (1929), 193-96. 


3° Like Hopkins, Clark, and Chicago, the new University of Strassburg was planned 
with due regard for the special requirements of seminar instruction. 


3t Little (op. cit., p. 625) emphasizes the influence of new methods of instruction and 
the consequent increased demand for free access to books. 
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study English constitutional history with reference to original 
sources as well as to the standard literature on the subject. For 
several years after the seminar was founded it was forced to 
depend upon the then wholly inadequate resources of the uni- 
versity library. Finally, however, an anonymous benefactor pre- 
sented Adams with $4,300 to be expended under his direction 
for the purpose of securing research material suitable for the 
seminar’s work. The University of Michigan history depart- 
ment, with the co-operation of specialists in England, put the 
money to good use and acquired an excellent collection of books 
and documents not only useful for the study of English institu- 
tions but also valuable for the study of municipal government 
on the Continent.’ From Michigan the experiment in seminar 
instruction spread to Cornell under Moses Coit Tyler, whose 
seminar room has been described by Herbert B. Adams as being 
fitted with “excellent apparatus for historical instruction, maps, 
diagrams .... and communicating directly with his own pri- 
vate library from which books can be easily taken.” By the 
time Johns Hopkins opened its doors, several leading American 
graduate schools had adopted the seminar and had started semi- 
nar libraries. It is interesting to note that the system took easy 
root at Harvard in the hands of such teachers as Henry Adams 
and that the college library was prepared to meet the needs of 
the seminar. Herbert B. Adams writes: 

In the alcoves of the Harvard University Library there has been quietly 


developing for several years a system of book-reservations for particular 
instructors and their classes . . . . here is a system of seminaries in evolution.34 


Of all American institutions of higher learning, Harvard alone 
possessed the intellectual vitality that might have developed a 
system of seminar libraries independent of the German tradi- 
tion. On the other hand, many small institutions unwisely tried 
to imitate the great universities by dividing their holdings into 

32 Herbert B. Adams, op. cit., p. 14. Hartmann (op. cit., p. 24) reveals a similar 
situation in nineteenth-century Germany. As we have seen, library appropriations were 


not commensurate with general university growth. Accordingly, professors presented 
to provincial authorities requests for special seminar appropriations. 


33 Op. cit. 4 Ibid. 
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departmental libraries. In 1900 the University of Missouri had 
thirty thousand books scattered through fifteen different librar- 
ies;35 and yet as late as 1930 Charles H. Brown recommended 
that no departmental or collegiate libraries be organized where 
total library expenditures were less than $100,000 per year.*° 
Several circumstances now tended to assist in the growth of 
the seminar libraries. Often, as in the case of the Michigan his- 
torical seminar, a wealthy man, touched by stories of the pov- 
erty of a department, gave money for the purchase of books to 
belong to the department instead of to the library. Again, an 
instructor might bequeath his private collection to his own de- 
partment instead of to the college library. But perhaps one of 
the principal reasons why university librarians countenanced 
the growth of departmental libraries was that buildings had be- 
come too crowded as the natural result of the rapid increase in 
accessions around the turn of the century. Little has summa- 
rized current opinion on the advantages of departmental librar- 
ies under two headings: relief to the main library room and “‘as- 
surance of the personal aid and instruction of professors in their 
[the books] use.’’*? The tendency to divert books away from 
crowded central libraries lasted until the early twenties, when 
the majority of American university libraries were given suit- 
able buildings for the first timé. Although it is possible that the 
cycle may begin over again in the case of several of these new 
buildings which are not capable of further expansion, the recent 
highly satisfactory experiment with cheap storage at the Iowa 
State College and the contemplated New England co-operative 
storage building seem to offer possible alternatives for any ex- 
cessive decentralization in the future. The second advantage 
argued by Little’s contemporaries is still as devastating as it 
was fifty years ago, for most of our university libraries have not 


35 Henry O. Severance, History of the library of the University of Missouri (Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri, 1928), p. 60. 


36 “Survey of the land-grant colleges and universities,” Bulletin of the U.S. Office of 
Education, 1930, 1, No. 9, 677. 


37 Op. cit., p. 925. 
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yet developed a personnel which is able to satisfy fully the re- 
quirements of an academic community. 

With the departmental library firmly rooted in the traditions 
of American universities, many educators began to see in it the 
basis of the new American scholarship. It is significant to note 
the ideas of William Rainey Harper as he expressed them at the 
dedication of the library of Colorado College in March, 1894: 

The departmental library, now a feature of a few institutions, will be estab- 
lished everywhere, not alone for advanced students, but as well for the under- 
graduates. It is true that the cost of administration and the danger from the 
loss of books is very great; but the advantages are also great, and must be 
gained at whatever the cost. The time is near when the student will do little 
of his work in the study; he must be in the midst of books. No ordinary stu- 
dent can afford to own one book in a hundred of those which he may wish at 
any moment to consult. As the scholar, tho having thousands of books in his 
own library, must find his way to the great libraries of the Old World when he 
wishes to do work of the highest character, so the university student, tho 
having hundreds of volumes in his own room, must do his work in the de- 
partmental library of the institution. The reference room is not sufficient; 
here only books of a general character are open to him. His table must be 
where, without a moment’s delay, without the meditation of the zealous 
librarian, who perhaps thinks more of the book than of its use, he may place 
his hand upon that one of ten or twenty thousand books which he desires to 


use. 38 


But in spite of Harper’s enthusiasm for the advancement of 
learning by any device at hand, it is a commentary on the uni- 
versity president’s all too frequent lack of knowledge of detail 
in library administration that the system should have worked 
unsatisfactorily at Chicago throughout the early history of the 
institution. The bases of the Chicago libraries were the collec- 
tions of the old University of Chicago, the Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of Morgan Park, and the 175,000 books pur- 
chased in Berlin. By January, 1900, the general library, then 
housed in a one-story brick building, had 225,000 volumes, and 
the twenty-six departmental libraries had 73,720. This was 


38 William R. Harper, “The old and the new in education,” in his The trend in higher 
education (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905), pp. 122-3. Note that the 
term “seminar library,” used only a few years earlier by Herbert B. Adams in the 
title of his essay, is synonymous with Harper’s “departmental library.” 
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twice as many departmental libraries as all but a few of the 
larger institutions had when the A.L.A. Survey was published 
a quarter of a century later. Chicago, like Hopkins, had depart- 
ments before it had a library, and the latter developed accord- 
ingly. Throughout the first two decades of the University of 
Chicago’s existence, the departmental situation grew steadily 
worse; and even the construction of Harper Memorial Library 
in 1g12 and definite administrative improvements at about the 
same time were insufficient to effect a permanent rationaliza- 
tion of the departmental-central library problem. The extreme- 
ly chaotic situation prior to 1912 has been described by J. C. M. 
Hanson in an article in the Daily maroon for June 2, 1916.3? 
There were several different systems of classification, some adap- 
tations of standard systems with inexcusable modifications; in- 
consistent, often actually obscure and illegible cataloging had 
been done by half-trained assistants or graduate students who 
were seniores in the seminars;*° parts of the same set were scat- 
tered through different libraries; and, of course, there was much 
duplication. At first, in accordance with Harper’s plan, every 
department had its own library; and even Greek was separated 
from Latin. Very early, however, these two were brought to- 
gether as the Classics library, and ever since there has been a 
tendency to incorporate closely related disciplines into larger 
groups. Thus it was realized at the very beginning of scientific 
research in America that departmentalization can be effective 
only if it takes into consideration all possible users of books and 
reduces the inconvenience of the scholar to a minimum. 
Although the departmental library was advocated by most 
of the founders of graduate education in America, there were 
skeptics from the beginning. Perhaps the one unanswerable ar- 
gument against departmental libraries was put forward in 1go1 


39 Quoted by A. T. Dorf, “The University of Chicago libraries,” Library quarterly, 
IV (1934), 186-89. 
4°In the A.L.A. Survey, I, 192, Hanson put forth strong arguments for a complete 


central catalog: harmony and co-ordination in entries and classification, easy transfer 
of books from one library to another, and convenience to faculty, students, and library 


staff. 
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by W. W. Bishop“ when he pointed out the great cost of pur- 
chasing duplicates and of maintaining many libraries instead of 
one. Little* lists other somewhat less concrete but nevertheless 
valid objections which were voiced at the time: lessening the 
importance of the central library as a humanizing factor and a 
unifying force in college life and the difficulty of establishing a 
suitable policy of book selection and of securing trained assist- 
ants to supervise departmental collections. As defects began to 
be revealed in the libraries of Chicago and other large universi- 
ties, these objections were justified and others added to them. 
Nevertheless, the fact cannot be overlooked that local condi- 
tions and traditions which have developed into vested rights 
frequently lend to a departmental system a broader historical 
justification than some critics realize.*? In some cases it is pos- 
sible to alleviate these conditions to some extent by wise library 
planning. When a library was finally constructed by Johns Hop- 
kins, it was designed so that seminar rooms would be immedi- 
ately adjacent to those parts of the stacks containing pertinent 
books. During the past quarter-century this provision has been 
frequently imitated, and in not a few cases it has served to 
counterbalance the effects of many unwise measures of the past. 
Accordingly, there seems to have been a fairly general tendency 
to remedy the defects of a departmental system without ac- 
tually doing violence to it. For example, the board of regents 
of the University of California has required the librarian to 
make annual tours of inspection and has given him broad au- 
thority over the various departmental collections.*4 At the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the one large American university without an 
adequate central library building, the decentralized collections 


* “The problem of the departmental system in university libraries,” Lidrary journal, 
XXVI (1901), 15. 

# Op. cit., pp. 925-26. 

43 See J. T. Gerould, The college library building: its planning and equipment (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932), p. 26. 


44 Harold L. Leupp, “The library, the heart of the university,” Library journal, 
XLIX (1924), 619. One of the earliest suggestions that hitherto existing departmental 
libraries be consolidated into larger groups is made here (p. 621). 
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are centrally administered by a supervisor of departmental li- 
braries responsible to the librarian. 

While it has been possible to enforce a policy of centraliza- 
tion on the various academic departments of an institution, a 
semiautonomous agency such as an agricultural experiment sta- 
tion presents a different problem. The conditions for centraliza- 
tion of an experiment station library were carefully set forth in 
1912 by A. C. True, then director of the United States Office of 
Experiment Stations: 

It would seem obvious, therefore, that, since the station is a department of 
the college, the station library should be considered a part of the college 
library and thus come under the general direction and control of the college 
librarian. This involves the presumption that the college authorities appreci- 
ate the importance of a well-managed library, and, therefore, employ a well- 
trained and efficient librarian, and have a good library organization.*s 
It is interesting to note how True’s statement has been justified. 
At the very small group of land-grant colleges which can claim 
a high-ranking research library, experiment station scientists 
have been willing to turn over their book collections to the col- 
lege library. At California agriculture turned over the entire 
collection of several thousand books and tons of pamphlets to 
the central library on the easy condition that a small agricul- 
tural reading-room with adequate bibliographical and reference 
service be maintained.** At Michigan State the experiment sta- 
tion collection was drawn into the central library upon the sole 
condition that the books be separately labeled and given sepa- 
rate indications in the public catalog.*7 On the other hand, in 
1935 there were still twenty-five agricultural experiment station 
libraries on college campuses housed separately from the main 
collection and fourteen over which the college librarian had no 
authority.“ At most of the smaller land-grant colleges nearly 

45 “Suggestions as to a policy of administration of agricultural college and experi- 
ment station libraries,” Bu/lletin of the American Library Association, V1 (1912), 216. 


Leupp, op. cit., p. 621. 
47 Jackson B. Towne, “Separately shelved college library collections,” Library quar- 
terly, V (1935), 332- 


8 Ibid., p. 333- 
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all productive research is carried on by experiment station 
workers; and it is not surprising that these men are unwilling 
to allow their collections, frequently containing valuable ex- 
changes and important materials purchased on special grants, 
to be amalgamated with a weak college collection. 

There is no doubt that technical improvement ranks along- 
side improved housing facilities as a force making for centrali- 
zation. While American university librarians still fall short of 
an intellectual hospitality for their environment, their stand- 
ards of service are superior to those maintained in any European 
research library. In 1887 Herbert B. Adams wrote: 

There are libraries in the world that are grand, solemn and stately, like the 
Egyptian pyramids, and in some cases quite as inaccessible. . . . . The writer 
speaks feelingly as well as symbolically upon the subject, for he has experi- 
enced the practical difficulty of using to advantage certain European li- 
braries.*9 


It is little wonder that scholars of the stature of Béckh and 
Ranke preferred building up a collection of research material 
from nothing rather than submitting to the ordeal of operating 
in the average German university library of the period. Ameri- 
can innovations such as the open stack, rapid delivery, and 
study cubicles have brought the scholar to the book rather than 
repelling him. One university instructor, writing in a library 
publication, has stated that the user of a departmental library 
requires that it have three qualities: adequacy in scope, easy 
accessibility, and capable administration.’° In the past any li- 
brary, departmental or central, which lacked these three basic 
prerequisites for efficient use saw its patrons turn elsewhere for 
research materials. Thus, because the older European libraries 
possessed only the first of these qualities and the older American 
libraries none of them, the seminar library was established to 
satisfy the scholar. On the other hand, as this “pressure group” 
became at least partially responsible for enforcing better li- 


49 Op. cit., p. 20. 


s° Karl L. Wildes, ‘“‘What the college or institution expects of its departmental li- 
braries,” Special libraries, XXVII (1936), 53-55. 
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brary techniques in central libraries, there arose a new tendency 
on the part of faculty members to surrender certain aspects of 
authority over book collections. While this cycle is undoubtedly 
an oversimplification, there is a truth in it which cannot be 
overlooked. At least it may serve as a warning and a stimulant 
to increasingly better service. There is hardly a university in 
America where one or more professors do not have a private 
book collection upon which their students depend more than 
upon the university library. Likewise, many departments in in- 
stitutions with supposedly strong central libraries have built up 
informal collections of public documents, reprints, review cop- 
ies, theses, and professional periodicals (usually unbound and 
with gaping lacunae) which satisfy all but the unusual student 
in search of the unusual book. By way of suggestion to adminis- 
trators in general and cataloging theorists in particular, it might 
be said that such collections are often frequented simply be- 
cause of their informal nature: no unwieldy card catalog, un- 
orthodox but readily comprehensible classification such as one 
may use with a small collection of duplicates of material in the 
central library, the presence of only material that is specifically 
pertinent (incompleteness is more than counterbalanced by un- 
prejudiced discarding), easy access to the shelves for undergrad- 
uates, no monitors to keep order, and plenty of ashtrays. 

On the other hand, we have already seen how many of the 
early seminar libraries began as just such flexible, informal col- 
lections but later passed out of existence when central libraries 
proved their ability to administer the university’s book collec- 
tions more efficiently. Perhaps one might apply to the origi- 
nators of the seminar library the famous French criticism of 
Luther, “Il a bien critiqué mais pauvrement doctriné.”” As the 
collections increased without any co-ordination, duplication be- 
came more and more serious,* and the original plan of choosing 
the senior student in the seminar as custodian was responsible 
for such an Augean stable as was found in the early University 


st Charles H. Brown and H. G. Bousfield, Circulation work in college and university 
libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 1933), p. 104, reported seven copies 
of Biological abstracts in an institution with less than 1,500 students. 
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of Chicago libraries. It must not be supposed that all depart- 
mental libraries have had such checkered histories. Indeed, at 
such an institution as the University of lowa, where physical 
conditions necessitate departmentalization, the administration 
of the various departmental libraries has been carefully co-ordi- 
nated and brought to as high a degree of efficiency as circum- 
stances permit. Still, one suspects that a statistical survey of de- 
partmental libraries might reveal a higher mortality among them 
than in any other type of library. Likewise, there is reason to 
believe that a departmental system operating at present with 
reasonable efficiency may well run into difficulties as unforeseen 
to us as the developments of the past half-century were to the 
originators of the seminar system. 

In North America the most important single factor working 
for centralization has been the erection of new central libraries 
large enough to take care of all books, at least for the time being. 
Each of the last twenty volumes of the Liérary journal contains 
one or several notes on the erection of new college and univer- 
sity libraries, and in nearly every one there is a perceptible sigh 
of relief that the problems caused by routing books from crowd- 
ed central libraries to departmental collections have come to an 
end. Some institutions, like Iowa State College, were able to 
eliminate the departmental system completely except for one or 
two collections under the immediate jurisdiction of the librar- 
ian; and larger universities, like Minnesota, were able to cut the 
number of departmental libraries in half. The Library Associ- 
ation’s Survey of libraries quotes Herbert Putnam as congratu- 
lating Yale upon the dedication of the Sterling Library, because 
it would help “‘to withstand the lamentable tendency to decen- 
tralize libraries into departmental collections.” 

The most serious implication of the departmental library 
problem is that, unless university librarians continually read- 
just their policies to meet the changing needs of research and 
advanced study, the faculty, or, even worse, some unsympa- 
thetic group from without, will take the situation into their 


s? (London: Library Association, 1938), p. 416. 
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own hands. The fact that we have overcome the conditions 
which led to the creation of the nineteenth-century seminar li- 
brary should stand merely as a perpetual warning to guard 
against new forces which might tend to decentralize the ad- 
ministration of book collections. The recent fashion among uni- 
versities of creating institutes (often with no regard for library 
resources), the increasing significance of government subsidiza- 
tion of research, the decline of private endowments, and the be- 
ginning of co-operative projects among universities are all 
movements full of importance for the university librarian. Un- 
less the university libraries become a part of these waves of the 
future, they will no longer be able to attract men to their books 
and may even lose them or again face the discouraging prospect 
of useless duplication by smaller rivals, perhaps less efficient 
but better adapted to the needs of the times. 

















BOOK REQUIREMENTS OF SURVEY COURSES 
RUTH WALLING 


NE of the major trends in higher education during the 
last two decades has been the introduction and adop- 
tion of survey courses. Robert J. Havighurst has de- 

fined the survey course as “any course intended for college 
freshmen and sophomores primarily as part of their general edu- 
cation, which draws its subject matter from two or more of the 
ordinary college departments.”* Since 1914-15, when such a 
course was first offered,? many colleges and universities have 
introduced one or more survey courses into their curriculums. 
Such factors as the much-discussed defects of the elective sys- 
tem and growing perception of the need for general education 
have been primary causes of this development. 

Since the functions of the college library are largely deter- 
mined by the curriculum and methods of instruction of the par- 
ent-institution, any alteration in either of these factors is likely 
to be reflected in library policy, practice, and performance. The 
purposes of the present study are to describe the present status 
and characteristics of survey courses, which constitute a major 
alteration; to identify the types of books used in these courses; 
and to suggest some of the implications which survey-course 
reading requirements may have for the college library. 


SURVEY COURSES IN LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES, I940-41 


The organization of survey courses proceeded on the assump- 
tion that all knowledge is related and that relationships can 
be more clearly presented by courses not confined within the 
boundaries of one subject. Brought to its ultimate conclusion, 


* “Survey courses in the natural sciences,” American physics teacher, III (1935), 97. 


2C. T. Fitts and F. H. Swift, The construction of orientation courses for college fresh- 
men (“University of California Publications in Education,” No. 2 (Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1928]), p. 159. 
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such an assumption implies the abolition of all divisions as arti- 
ficial and arbitrary and the substitution of a curriculum com- 
pletely integrated. Actually, for practical reasons that are obvi- 
ous, and, since subjects do align themselves into groups in which 
they are more closely related to one another than to subjects in 
some other group, the fields which survey courses cover have 
been clearly defined, and there seems to be little difference of 
opinion as to what subjects each shall include. They are the 
biological sciences, which include zodlogy, botany, physiology, 
and sometimes psychology; the physical sciences, which include 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, and geology; the social sciences, 
which include economics, sociology, and political science; and 
the humanities, which include philosophy, religion, literature, 
music, and the plastic and graphic arts. History may be in- 
cluded either in the humanities or in the social sciences. 

There are variations in grouping. Often the biological sci- 
ences and the physical sciences are combined to form one inte- 
grated course in natural science. The humanities course is some- 
times divided, the most usual division being into fine arts for 
one course and literature, philosophy, and religion for the other. 
Then there is the course which B. Lamar Johnson: terms the 
“composite” course and which crosses divisional as well as de- 
partmental lines. 

In order to determine the total number of survey courses cur- 
rently offered and the number of each type, as described above, 
the 1940-41 catalogs of the 653 liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities listed by the United States Office of Education‘ were ex- 
amined. It was found that 207 colleges listed announcements 
of 346 survey courses. By correspondence it was learned that 8 
of these institutions were not giving the courses. For 73 institu- 
tions which did not reply, it is assumed that the courses are 
being given as listed. There are, then, 199 colleges and univer- 
sities, or 30.4 per cent of the total number, giving 335 survey 


3 “The development of survey courses,” in What about survey courses? ed. B. Lamar 
Johnson (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1937), p. 12. 

4 Educational directory, 1939: Bulletin, 1939, No. 1 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1939), Part III, pp. 7-70. 
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courses. Table 1 shows the distribution of this number accord- 
ing to the classification outlined above. 

In order to determine whether survey courses are more preva- 
lent in large or in small colleges and universities, the institutions 








TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF Survey Courses IN LIBERAL 
Arts COLLEGES, 1940-41 
Course Number 
Social Scwemees. . .. <2... ce scccses 114 
Humanities.......... Se ee ere 47 
Biological Sciences............... gf 
Physical Sciences... . . pda ae 
Natural Sciences. . . . 62 
Composite Courses. 17 
BES io tichentscomoneiewa 335 
TABLE 2 


Size oF Enro._mMent oF INsTITUTIONS OFFERING 
Survey Courses, 1940-41 























iliac ae a Cent 
7 svumber 0 ering ering 
Enrolment Colleges Survey Survey 
Courses Courses 
SE ea peer 228 59 25.9 
Under 1,000. 136 37 27.1 
Under 3,000. 94 33 35.1 
Under 5,000. 31 13 41.9 
Over 5,000. . a 16 43.2 
Total... 526 158 30.0 








on the list were analyzed by size of enrolment. For this purpose 
only the accredited ones were used, since late enrolment statis- 
tics for all the unaccredited ones could not be found. Table 2 
shows that a significantly greater percentage of the larger insti- 
tutions offer survey courses than do the smaller ones. The per- 
centage of colleges with enrolments under 1,000 offering survey 
courses falls below the percentage offering survey courses of 
the total number of colleges, while the percentage of those with 
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enrolments of over 1,000 is above. In the absence of any specific 
information, reasons for the more widespread adoption of survey 
courses by the larger institutions can only be suggestive. It may 
be that small colleges do not have sufficient staffs to undertake 
the careful co-operative planning which a successful survey 
course entails or large enough library funds to supply their book 
needs. Some officials and faculty members of small colleges may 
have a conviction that the survey course is best adapted to 
large institutions where large Freshman classes are often nec- 
essary. Or perhaps it is true that small colleges are slower to 
make changes. 


OBJECTIVES OF SURVEY COURSES 


Although it is recognized that the printed objectives of a 
course are not always strictly adhered to in conducting the 
course itself, an analysis of objectives stated in course announce- 
ments in college catalogs was made in order to find out what sur- 
vey courses are expected to do and to discover how much agree- 
ment exists between courses in the same fields in different col- 
leges. Of the 114 social-science courses offered, objectives were 
stated for 84; of 157 natural-science surveys, for 110; and of 
47 humanities courses, for 30. All objectives were listed in 
their original wording, and then those with essentially the 
same meaning were considered identical. In some cases they 
were re-worded in order to make them broad enough to include 
original objectives which differed slightly. Some which differed 
mainly in where the emphasis was placed were retained, how- 
ever, with the result that there is some overlapping. For ex- 
ample, the objective ‘“‘to introduce the student to the field,” 
which is listed as one purpose of survey courses, may be either 
to prepare him for further work or to give a broad general 
knowledge to students who will take no other courses in that 
field; nevertheless, the latter two objectives are listed as dis- 
tinct from the first. 

Tables 3, 4, and 5 list the objectives for the three fields and 








TABLE 3 


Osjectives oF Humanities Survey Courses 






































Objectives Number Per Cent 
1. To lay a foundation for specialization in| 
the humanities 10.0 
2. To give a broad general knowledge ‘of the! 
EE Ee ee 1 4.3 
3. To co-ordinate the humanities 6 20.0 
4. Tointroduce the student to the humanities 7 23.3 
5. To arouse interest in the humanities 2 6.6 
6. To show the interrelations of the humani- 
ties with other subjects I 3.3 
7. To foster understanding, appreciation, ‘and 
enjoy ment of the arts | ss 50.0 
8. To give a knowledge and appreciation of | 
various cultures 7 23.3 
g. To familiarize the student with principles 
common to all the arts................. 2 6.6 
10. To assist the student to evolve a philosophy 
WR nna ch deat kone hoes + I 3.3 
11. To develop habits of veel and. 1 pile 
: sophical analysis | 2 6.6 
TABLE 4 
Osjectives or SociaL-Science Survey Courses 
Objectives Number | Per Cent 
1. To lay a foundation for the specialized 
; social sciences. . 24 28.5 
2. To give a broad general knowledge of the 
SUID Soi cxncennsxexdesss ‘i 6 7.2 
3. To co-ordinate the social eciences........ 15 17.8 
4. To introduce the student to the methods, 
content, scope, and purposes of the social 
sciences........ 24 28.5 
5. To arouse interest in 1 the social s sciences 2 2.3 
6. To show the interrelation of the social sci- 
ences with other subjects............. 3 3.5 
j 7. To enable the student to understand the 
institutions, problems, and social forces of 
modern society and their backgrounds. . . 48 $7.1 
8. To assist the student to see what contribu- 
tions he can make to society............ 4 4.8 
g. To assist the student in making his own 
, social adismstment.......... 020060 7 8.3 
10. To create an urge to independent thought 
through wide reading................. I 1.2 
11. To teach students how to study effectively 1 1.2 
j 12. To familiarize students with sources of re- 
liable information..................... I 1.2 
13. To serve as a transition n from high school 
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indicate the number and per cent of courses which include each 
one as a purpose of the course. Since the same course is listed 
as many times as the number of its stated objectives, the sum 
of the percentages is more than 100. The objectives that are 
common to all three fields are listed first and are numbered from 


TABLE 5 


Osyjectives oF NaTURAL-ScIENCE SurRVEY Courses 








| 
Objectives | Number | Per Cent 





1. To lay a foundation for the ee 


natural sciences. ..... 6 | 5.4 
2. To give a broad general knowledge of the 

natural sciences........... 31 | 28.2 
3. To co-ordinate the natural sciences |} a1 | tg.1 


4. To introduce the student to the methods, | 
content, scope, and purposes of the natural 


Ns onc tcc eawkw madd mens wa * 53.6 
5. To arouse interest in the natural sciences. | 9 | 8.2 
6. To show the interrelations of the natural 

sciences with other subjects . ; 1 | o9 
7. To instruct in scientific method. 27 24.5 
8. To show the place of the natural sciences, 

in the world today. 10 | 9.0 


9. To orient the student in relation to , his 


physical surroundings 35 31.8 
10. To help the student formulate his beliefs, 
philosophy, and attitudes in the light of| 
modern scientific discovery 2 | 1.8 
11. To enable the student to read scientific! 
literature with understanding.......... 3 | 2.7 





1 to 6 in each table. It will be noted that the element in com- 
mon which these 6 possess is that they are objectives which it 
has been claimed can be achieved better by the survey course 
than by the more restricted type of course. The objectives be- 
ginning with number 7 in each table are peculiar to their special 
fields and could conceivably be accomplished by separate 
courses in each subject. The last 2 objectives in Table 3 and 
the last 4 in Table 4 are much broader in application and seem 
really to belong to education as a whole. 

The fact that for 84 social-science courses there were stated 
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only 12 objectives that could be differentiated, for 110 natural- 
science courses, 11, and for 30 humanities courses, 11, seems to 
indicate fairly close agreement on what the courses should ac- 
complish. Long before all the announcements of courses had 
been examined, new objectives failed to appear; indeed, 30 hu- 
manities courses yielded the same number of objectives as did 
110 science courses. If fuller statements than the necessarily 
brief descriptions in college catalogs had been available, it is 
possible that the percentages of courses including each objective 
would have been higher, while the number of objectives would 
not have been appreciably raised. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


Objectives are one factor that determine the contents of a 
course and thus, indirectly, its book requirements. Methods of 
approach to the subject matter are another. When courses are 
being planned, several principles and points of view must be 
taken into consideration. For example, there is the possibility 
of using as a frame of reference either the existent body of sub- 
ject matter or the needs of students. The process in the first 
instance becomes one of selecting ideas or concepts or points 
of information from subject fields that are considered important 
and organizing them into a logical sequence. In the latter case, 
a study must be made to determine the needs of students, and 
then whatever subject matter is applicable is organized in a 
manner best adapted to the student. The difference is largely 
one of emphasis, since even in the subject approach the cri- 
terion is likely to be whether the knowledge is essential to the 
student; but a curriculum so organized is more likely to include 
knowledge for its own sake. The subject approach is cultural; 
the approach from student needs is functional. 

Another element that must be considered is whether the 
courses are intended to be terminal or whether they are intended 
to prepare for further college work.’ Survey courses have been 

5 This classification and some of the following ones have been suggested by W. W. 
Charters (“Types of survey courses,” in What about survey courses? pp. 30-42) and 


R. J. Havighurst (“Characteristics of science survey courses,” in What about survey 
courses? pp. 203-6), although some modifications have been made. 
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utilized as the most effective means of education for students 
who remain only a year or two in college. 

A third way in which survey courses may differ is by being 
either selective or comprehensive. Here the difference is one of 
degree, since obviously all courses must be selective, but a 
course may try to give a broad outline of the whole field, or it 
may select from the field just the material needed for a specific 
purpose. 

Another distinction in methods of approach is related to the 
organization of the course. The organization may be integrated 
by one or more of the methods that will be described later; or 
it may consist of a series of units in which each subject is con- 
sidered separately. A course so organized is, in effect, an 
abridged segment of the curriculum. Charters terms it the “‘mo- 
saic”’ course.® 

A survey course in any of the divisions may have one of each 
of the characteristics mentioned above. It may be logical or 
functional; it may be preparatory or terminal; it may be selec- 
tive or comprehensive; and it may be integrated or discrete. 
Furthermore, any combination of these characteristics is possi- 
ble. In addition, there are methods of integration peculiar to 
survey courses in each of the three fields—the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. 

An examination of descriptions of courses in the natural sci- 
ences reveals at least three methods of approach. One of these 
is the historical approach, which results in the presentation of 
the great scientific discoveries by period as they have occurred 
and stresses development and expansion. A variation is the bio- 
graphical approach, which organizes the material around the 
lives and work of outstanding scientists. A second approach 
often used is to work toward integration by presenting basic 
scientific principles and drawing illustrations from any part of 
the field that is pertinent. A third approach used in some science 
courses is to organize all the material around some central con- 
cept. The evolutionary process is the one most frequently used. 


6 Charters, op. cit., p. 37- 
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In the field of the social sciences almost all courses offered can 
be characterized as being of the historical type or of the problem 
type. When the historical approach is used, social, political, 
and economic institutions are studied from their origin and de- 
velopment in different cultures to the present. A course based 
on the second approach presents current problems and draws 
on all the social sciences for explanations as to their existence 
and possible solutions. 

In the humanities, the most usual approach is the historical. 
A typical course presents the great cultures of the world chrono- 
logically, their historical backgrounds, and their artistic expres- 
sion in literature, art, and music. Other humanities courses 
utilize the “masterpiece” approach. Here the emphasis is on 
the works of art themselves, although a historical framework 
may be used as an aid to understanding them. There is usually 
more study of the works themselves than in other types of 
courses, and less reading about them. The philosophical ap- 
proach constitutes a third means of integrating the subject 
fields comprising the humanities. Dominant philosophies of dif- 
ferent periods and peoples are considered, and works of art are 
viewed as expressions of these philosophies. The fourth method 
sometimes used is one of integration by underlying principles of 
aesthetics. Masterpieces of art, literature, and music are stud- 
ied as demonstrations of these principles. 

Various combinations of the methods of approach outlined 
for all three fields are utilized. As a matter of fact, courses which 
combine two or more approaches are more common than those 
which adhere to a single approach. 


BOOK REQUIREMENTS OF SURVEY COURSES 


Since most survey courses rely rather heavily on reading, 
their introduction may be expected to have an influence on the 
administration, student use, and book acquisitions of the li- 
brary. Here book acquisitions will be discussed in terms of the 
nature of the reading requirements which survey courses have 
and the titles and characteristics of the books which they use. 
A letter of inquiry was sent to the librarians of colleges and 
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universities which offer survey courses, requesting lists of re- 
quired books used in the courses. Although the letter did not 
ask for information on the kind of reading requirements speci- 
fied for the courses, such data were volunteered in some cases, 
and in others they could be ascertained from syllabi. Thus, a 
sample sufficient to indicate certain tendencies is available. Of 
the 114 social-science surveys, 52 are represented; of the 157 
natural-science surveys, 49; and of the 47 humanities surveys, 
23. Table 6 gives the number and per cent of courses utilizing 


TABLE 6 


Nature OF ReapiInG REQUIREMENTS FOR Survey Courses 























| Sociat Sciences NATURAL SCIENCES HuMANITIES 
READING | aie ——_ 
REQUIREMENTS | Nl | | 
| Number Per Cent | Number PerCent | Number | Per Cent 
| | 
ee 12 23.0 9 | 18.3 | 7 30.4 
Textbooks...... ~ aa (6|l«6C C68. | 40 |) (81.6 | 34 
Required reading. . .| 40 76.9 | 35 | 7.4 | a1 | 9t.3 
Optional reading. . 25 48.0 | 19 | 38.7 14 | 60.8 
, See $2 | 100.0 49 100.0 | 23 | 100.0 


| 





textbooks, required-reading lists, optional-reading lists, and the 
number and per cent which have issued syllabi for the course. 
The term “required reading” has been used to include lists of 
books, each title of which is to be read by all students in the 
class, and also lists from which each student selects a certain 
number of books. The same course may occur in more than 
one of the four categories if its reading requirements include 
more than one. 

As shown in the table, the natural sciences rely the most 
heavily on textbooks, with a corresponding tendency for a small- 
er number of courses to utilize required and optional reading. 
The humanities represent the opposite tendency, with only a 
small percentage of the courses using a textbook but over go 
per cent providing for required reading, and a majority prepar- 
ing lists of optional reading. The social sciences occupy the 











developed syllabi is rather small. 


TABLE 7 


Science Survey Courses 


BOOKS USED IN SURVEY COURSES 


AmounT OF AGREEMENT AMONG DIFFERENT 
INSTITUTIONS ON TiTLes Usep 1Nn Socia.L- 














| Number of Per Cent of 

Number of Books Courses Using | Courses Using 

| Each Title Each Title 
I 25 | 37.8 
4 18 } a7.3 
I 13 19.5 
2 Io 1§.1 
5 9 13.6 
4 8 12.1 
5 7 10.6 
6 6 9.0 
13 5 7-5 
33 4 6.9 
67 3 4-5 
194 2 | 3.0 
1,431 I | 1.5 
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middle ground between the other two fields in all types of re- 
quirements. In all three fields the proportion of those that have 


The scope of the present study is confined to one of the types 
of reading requirements mentioned above—required reading, 


including textbooks. As a result of the letter sent to librarians 
of the 207 institutions which had announcements of survey 
courses in their catalogs, lists comprising required reading for 
66 social-science courses out of a total of 114, 83 natural-science 
courses out of a total of 157, and 31 humanities courses out of a 
total of 47 were received from 10g institutions. The twofold 
purpose of this inquiry was to discover what books were being 
used to meet the needs of survey courses; and to see whether 
enough agreement in book selection existed to warrant the com- 
pilation of a list of titles which could be considered indispensable 
for the library in the college offering survey courses and highly 
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desirable for any college library. However, the results do not 
justify the compilation of such a list. The extent of agreement 
in each field is shown in Tables 7, 8, and 9. The tables should 
be read as follows: one title was used in 25 social-science courses, 
or in 37.8 per cent of the total number of social-science survey 
courses for which lists were in hand; one title was used in 18 
courses, or in 27.2 per cent of the total number of courses; etc. 


TABLE 8 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AMONG DiFFERENT INSTITU- 
TIONS ON TiTLES Usep In NaTurRAL-SCIENCE 
Survey Courses 














Number of Per Cent of 
Number of Books Courses Using | Courses Using 
Each Title Each Title 
_—_—— 
_ SOROS E 28 3.9 
Bac cccccvcccceces 20 24.0 
ee Pee ; ar 19 22.8 
Rc caebae aes 16 19.2 
Ditwacceadeseennn 14 16.8 
Da wecuthcasansce 13 15.6 
Bee cneeyskeaen II 13.2 
Bite eainnnes 10 12,0 
EE re 9 10.8 
Rr 8 9.6 
Ee Pee 7 8.4 
a re 6 7.3 
DR aide ieee 5 6.1 
35. 4 4.8 
Tt Cansndnwancenn es 3 3.6 
DS exceases 2 2.9 
Se Oe ree I 1.2 














The method used in compiling the figures for the humanities 
courses needs a word of explanation. Any work of a standard 
author that because of its form is shorter than the usual book 
was listed with similar works by the same author and treated 
as the same item. Plays, poems, short stories, and essays com- 
prise the materials handled in this manner. For example, any 
one of Shakespeare’s plays was listed under Shakespeare’s Plays. 
This practice was followed even when the work appeared in an 
anthology. 

Several reasons may be suggested to explain these rather wide 
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variations among different institutions in books selected for use 
in survey courses. In the first place, the courses themselves, 
while they presumably cover the same fields, have been formed 
in each college or university to meet the particular situation 
and needs there. Although stated objectives of survey courses 
show fairly close agreement, according to data presented above, 
this agreement is not complete. The lack of unanimity in ob- 


TABLE 9 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AMONG DIFFERENT 
INsTITUTIONS ON TiTLEs UseD IN 
Humanities Survey Courses 


Number of | Per Cent of 





Number of Books | Courses Using | Courses Using 
| Each Title Each Title 
I 1S 48.3 
I | 13 | 41.9 
2 12 | 39.3 
3 II 35.4 
I 10 | 32.2 
I 9 29.0 
4 8 | 25.8 
+ 7 22.5 
4 6 19.3 
9- 5 16.1 
oo 4 12.9 
24 3 9.6 
78. 2 | 6.4 
552. I | 3.2 


jectives, then, may be one factor causing differences in book 
selection. Differences in methods of approach are, conceivably, 
another factor. Also, the enormous output of books in the three 
fields makes possible choices between several books which may 
be equally good for the particular phase of the field for which 
the book is being chosen. The human element, too, must be 
taken into consideration. Different interests and tastes will in- 
fluence the selection of books. A fifth variable is other courses 
offered in the college. If a book is used in another course which 
many students take, it is likely to be omitted from the survey 
course. 

The titles of some of the books used most widely may be of 
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interest. The following list consists of the five books used the 
most in each of the three fields. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


G. A. HepceEr (ed.). 4n Introduction to western civilization. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1933. 

H. E. Barnes. History of western civilization. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1935. 

E. P. Scumipt (ed.). Man and society. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. 

R. S. Lynp and H. M. Lynp. Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1929. 

T. H. Rosinson ef a/. Men, groups and the community. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1940. 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

H. B. Lemon. From Galileo to cosmic rays. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. 

F. C. Jean et al. Introductory course in science for colleges. New York: Ginn 
Publishing Co., 1934. 

A. T. Bawpen. Man’s physical universe. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. 

C. G. Croneis and W. C. Krumsein. Down to earth. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. 

Wa ter Bartky. Highlights of astronomy. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. 

HUMANITIES 

HELEN GARDNER. Art through the ages. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1926. 

Homer. The [liad and The Odyssey. Sopuocies. Plays. 

SHAKESPEARE. Plays. Cuaucer. Canterbury tales. 


Three of the books on the social-science list and all the books 
on the natural-science list were written especially for use in sur- 
vey courses. 

Lists of titles made up of books used in three or more courses 
in the same field were analyzed to discover upon what types of 
material survey courses are drawing. The books were classified 
as to whether they were textbooks, textbooks prepared for sur- 
vey courses, source books, reference books, scholarly treatises, 
collections of essays or lectures, anthologies, handbooks, or 
other types of material. The assignment of certain books to a 
category was somewhat arbitrary, as they could have fitted 
equally well into some other classification, but the results give 
some idea of the characteristics of the lists. 
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Some of the terms as they are used here need explanation. 
Source books are collections of material taken from primary 
sources. Davis and Barnes, Readings in sociology, is an example. 
Scholarly treatises are those written not for the student or the 
general reader but to expound the author’s findings and research 
for other schoiars in the field. This group includes such books 
as Kroeber’s Anthropology and Frazer’s The golden bough. Popu- 
lar treatises are those books written to enable the layman to 
gain some understanding of the subject and include such books 


TABLE 10 


Types oF Booxs Usep 1n Soctat-Science Survey Courses 





Type of Book Number | Per Cent 








, RRR oer eae ieeaciin 37 27.0 
Survey-course textbooks 11 | 8.0 
Source books... 5 2.5 
Reference books 2 1.4 
Scholarly treatises. . p ‘ 6 | 4.2 
Classics and standard works... . 9 | 6.5 
Popular treatises... . anne 5 3.5 
Collections of essays or lectures 4 2.8 
Miscellaneous. . 58 43.1 

Total... 137 100.0 





as Hogben, Mathematics for the millions, De Kruif, Microbe hunt- 
ers, and Huberman, Man’s worldly goods. Handbooks are those 
intended as guides to the study and classification of objects in 
nature, such as Barton, Guide to the constellations. Books classi- 
fied as “‘Miscellaneous” consist mostly of histories not written 
for textbooks, although they may often have been used for 
them, biographies, and books covering some one field but not 
written as textbooks. Such books as Chase, The new western 
front, Gunther, Inside Europe, Child, Sweden: the middle way, 
Curie, Madame Curie, and Lundberg, America’s sixty families 
were included here. 

Tables 10, 11, and 12 indicate that survey courses in general 
rely most heavily on textbooks, classics and standard works, 
and books written for the layman, in that order. However, if 
the three fields are considered separately, each has distinct char- 
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acteristics as regards type of reading material. The social sci- 
ences tend to make heavy use of textbooks and the kinds of 
material included in “Miscellaneous.” 

Such standard works as Malthus, 4” essay on population, Bryce, 


TABLE 11 


Types or Booxs Usep 1n NaturAL-SCIENCE 
Survey Courses 














Type of Book Number Per Cent 
Textbooks. ...... : edie a 49 32.1 
Survey-course textbooks... . es , Ig | 12.5 
Source books.......... I 0.6 
Scholarly treatises........... I 0.6 
Classics and standard works I 0.6 
Popular treatises... .. 60 39.3 
Collections of essays or lectures i 3 2.0 
Handbooks. . ES ate eae De ea eetatat 3 2.0 
Miscellaneous. ..... ee i 16 10.3 
re Aa kaeus 153 100.0 
TABLE 12 


Types or Booxs Usep 1n Humanities Survey Courses 








Type of Book | Number Per Cent 
Nc oS. haa Gin dakawwaeneiad «aces 6 9.2 
Survey-course textbooks............ | 2 3.1 
Classics and standard works wee 40 61.6 
Popular treatises......... PO pe e | 6.1 
Anthologies. ...... aE Prete 2 3.1 
Miscellaneous.................-- alae 1 6] (16.9 

|-— baians 
ER Oe ok cae honee en 65 | 100.0 





American commonwealth, Adam Smith, Wealth of nations, and 
Sumner, Fo/kways, are used relatively little. The natural sci- 
ences utilize, more than any other kind of material, the non- 
technical, popularly written book that attempts to explain sci- 
ence to the layman. They also make a great deal of use of 
textbooks. The employment of what might be termed source 
materials or of scientific classics is negligible, Darwin’s Origin 
of the species being the sole representative of this classification. 
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The humanities present an entirely different picture. Here 
the all-important reading is in the field of classical works. Imag- 
inative literature and philosophy comprise the bulk of it. His- 
tories of art and music make up most of the “Miscellaneous” 
class. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Inasmuch as such wide variations exist among the institutions 
represented in amount and kind of reading requirements and 
in actual titles used, no generalizations about the implications 
of survey courses for the college library can be drawn. A sur- 
prisingly large number of courses rely entirely upon a textbook, 
and in providing books for these courses the library has no 
part, except as students may be stimulated by interests awak- 
ened in the course to read more widely on their own initiative. 
Reading requirements in many other courses take the form of 
specific pages assigned in a number of books. This, of course, 
results in a heavy use of the reserve room and in the necessity 
for a large amount of duplication. It is only when the student 
must select a certain number of books from a list, write papers, 
or be encouraged to explore books on an optional-reading list 
that the library performs an active educational function. In 
such cases this function is perhaps best realized by giving the 
student access to the books on open shelves and by providing 
librarians to guide the students in their selections. 

Because of the diversity of titles, the survey course does not 
seem to create a pattern of book acquisitions different from 
that created by other courses. Book selection in a college li- 
brary has at least two possible bases of procedure. Each book 
purchased may be added for a specific purpose, of which the 
most important is its need in one of the courses that comprise 
the curriculum. Or books may be purchased with the idea that 
they are needed to insure a well-rounded collection. It is con- 
ceivable that the more carefully planned the curriculum, and 
the more skilfully its courses are implemented with books, the 
more nearly will the first approach result in achieving the objec- 
tive of the second. However, the variations of books used in 
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survey courses (which indicate that the instructional staffs of 
each institution are selecting books with their own problems, 
needs, objectives, and conceptions of subject matter in mind) 
show that survey courses will not necessarily contribute to this 
end. 

The heterogeneous nature of the titles used in courses cover- 
ing the same fields in different institutions suggests other prob- 
lems for study that are important elements of the reading pat- 
tern for survey courses. The absence of any great amount of 
agreement on the books to be used may be an indication that 
the content of the courses themselves varies widely from one 
institution to another. It is to be expected that, where the abun- 
dance of existing material makes a high degree of selection im- 
perative, opinions will differ as to what principles, concepts, and 
facts are the most essential. On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that the contents of the courses do not vary nearly 
so much as the differences in titles used imply. Many of the 
books listed are on the same subjects and may cover the same 
material. The enormous output of books in each of the three 
fields affords a large amount of freedom in selection. Whether 
that selection be arbitrary, based on personal preferences of the 
instructor or based on a careful consideration of the relative 
merits of books on the same subject, the concepts and subject 
matter themselves may still be identical. A content analysis of 
the titles used in survey courses in different institutions—to the 
end of determining the extent to which the books agree in scope, 
in subject matter, and in the emphasis given to various prin- 
ciples and concepts—would indicate whether or not this hy- 
pothesis is tenable. 

Another way in which reading assignments varied from one 
institution to another, and from one course to another, was in 
number of titles listed as required reading. The range was 1- 
265. However, this gives little indication as to the amount of 
reading actually done by the students. It obviously does not 
follow that, because one course has more titles on its required- 
reading list than another, students do more reading for the one 
than the other. Such factors as number of pages assigned, strin- 
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gency of requirements, efficiency in testing, availability of 
books, and amount of student interest are contributory. A 
study of the amount of reading done by students in different 
institutions for each course would make possible comparisons 
in this respect between the same courses offered in different in- 
stitutions and between courses in each of the three fields covered 
by survey courses. It would show whether actual reading dif- 
fers even more widely than do the lists of required reading or 
whether these differences are really less than the disparity in 
prescribed titles suggests. Such a study should, if possible, go 
beyond data to be gathered from the usual library circulation 
records and should utilize specific number of pages assigned 
and library circulation records kept for each student enrolled 
in the courses. 

The quality and amount of reading done for survey courses 
are of chief importance, as they are related to the realization of 
educational objectives. A third study might therefore consist 
of a comparison of the results of the presentation of survey 
courses organized with different reading requirements. This 
constitutes a problem for the educator rather than for the li- 
brarian. The assumption is that extensive reading, if well se- 
lected, gives the student more knowledge of the field than read- 
ing which is confined to a few sources. An investigation would 
test this assumption by determining the relation between the 
amount and kind of reading done and the extent to which the 
objectives of the course had been attained in terms of student 
accomplishment. 

These three studies, concerned with the content of books cur- 
rently used in survey courses, the amount of reading done by 
students enrolled in them, and the evaluation of educational 
outcomes in relation to reading requirements, would contribute 
much to our knowledge of the formulation and effectiveness of 
survey courses. They would also help considerably in deter- 
mining effective principles of book selection for libraries in insti- 
tutions where the survey course has earned a permanent place 
in the curriculum. 











CIRCULATION RECORDS AND THE STUDY OF 
COLLEGE-LIBRARY USE 


LEWIS STIEG 


IRCULATION statistics have for so long been accepted 
as a necessary part of every librarian’s annual report 
that they are diligently compiled and conscientiously 

reported, too often with little regard for their real meaning or 
importance. Their usefulness in any attempt to evaluate li- 
brary activity was questioned at a very early date, but, in spite 
of frequent suggestions that the effort was wasted, librarians 
have continued to amass enough columns of figures to reach 
from one American Library Association conference to another. 
Only in recent years has there been an effort to gather figures 
that can be interpreted with some degree of scientific exactness. 

In most college libraries the circulation department main- 
tains two records—a book record and a time record. The bor- 
rowers’ record, which is found more infrequently, has proved to 
be the most fruitful source of data in recent studies of college- 
library use. Although borrowers’ records are essentially com- 
paratively simple, the analysis of the figures derived from them 
is a more complicated process than would appear at first glance. 
In the interpretation of the final results of such an analysis, one 
must be exceedingly cautious. A very few studies have been 
published, but generalizations based upon them must be tenta- 
tive because of their scarcity. In his chapter on ‘““Undergradu- 
ate use of the library” in Teaching with books, Harvie Brans- 
comb‘ summarizes seven such studies, of which only three had 
previously been published. The value of any analysis of circu- 
lation records is obviously increased if valid comparisons with 
other libraries are possible. At the moment, it is extremely diffi- 


* (Chicago: Association of American Colleges and American Library Association, 
1940), pp. 12-38. 
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cult to find studies in which the identity of the colleges under 
investigation is revealed. Whenever comparisons are made, 
logically one has the right to demand that the institutions have 
something more in common than the single ultimate objective 
of offering a liberal education at the college level. 

Randall and Goodrich? recommend the borrowers’ record as a 
part of circulation routine. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools recommends that information 
about the library include data which can be obtained only from 
borrowers’ records. It therefore seems reasonable to assume 
that many college libraries have adopted, or should adopt, the 
borrowers’ record as a source for data to be used in the process 
of self-evaluation. If complete records are impracticable, the w 
statistical short cut of sampling can be employed. Yet gross 
figures, which many librarians are quite willing to admit have 
little meaning, are still being reported to the A.L.A. for its an- 
nual statistical compilation. 

The most complete description of the methods of analyzing 
data from borrowers’ records is in chapter iv of Waples’ study:, 
for the North Central Association. Waples explains fully most 
of the limitations of the method and the assumptions invofved. 
Practically all these limitations are more or less related to one 
basic defect: the analysis of loans from the general book collecs 
tion is at best the study of one limited phase of library activity. 
The term “library use” should probably be avoided because it 
has caused so much misunderstanding of the real nature and 
value of the studies that have been published. 

In the fall of 1938 Hamilton College Library began to record 
for each student all books withdrawn from the general collec- 
tion. With the enrolment limited to slightly more than four 
hundred students per year, these records were maintained with 
comparatively little extra work on the part of the regular staff. 


? William M. Randall and Francis L. D. Goodrich, Principles of college library ad- 
ministration (Chicago: American Library Association and University of Chicago Press, 
1936), p. 228. 


3 Douglas Waples et al., The library (“The evaluation of higher institutions,” Noy 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936]), pp. 39-60. : 
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Most of the actual labor involved was performed by N.Y.A. 
workers. Loose-leaf notebooks were used instead of the cards 
recommended by Waples and by Randall and Goodrich. The 
record was to be continuous, so that, at the end of a student’s 
college career, the library would have a complete list of all 
books charged to him during the four-year period. A few large 
sheets are easier to handle and to file than a great many small 
cards. 

The great value to the library of these borrowers’ records has 
been proved on many occasions. They have been used for a 
variety of purposes, including several of those suggested by 
Randall and Goodrich.‘ The data which these records yield 
are here summarized and the results compared with the conclu- 
sions in the few published studies on student use of the library. 
A summary record of the number of titles borrowed and the 
number of charges per student per course was made for reserved 
books. This record has also been very valuable, but no data 
from it are included here. Waples’ has proved fairly conclusive- 
ly that the administration and use of reserved books varies so 
greatly from one library to another that useful comparisons are 
practically impossible. 7 

The data presented here do not give a complete picture of the 
students’ library reading, much less of their total reading. As 
far as libraries are concerned, the college library is probably the 
most important source of books for Hamilton men. Much read- 
ing is, of course, done within the building and consequently does 
not appear on the borrowers’ records. A browsing-room, for ex- 
ample, provides for some of the recreational reading, but no at- 
tempt has ever been made to measure exactly the use of this 
room. 

When the data for 1938-39 were first compiled, it seemed ad- 
visable, for various reasons, to eliminate the records of certain 
groups of students, notably those who had not taken all their 
work at Hamilton College and those who had left college during 
the course of the year. The 361 students whose records were 


4 Op. cit., pp. 229-31. 5 Op. cit., pp. 43-48. 
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analyzed represent 86 per cent of the actual enrolment for that 
year. In 1939-40 the records of practically the entire student 
body were included. A, 

Branscomb* attempts to establish an average of twelve books 
per student per year from the data in the seven different studies 
which he summarized. At Hamilton the figure was about one 


TABLE 1 


Mean NumBeEr OF TITLES PER STUDENT WITHDRAWN 
FROM GENERAL COLLECTION 











| 1938-39 1939-40 
(361 Stupents) (418 StupentTs) 

CLaAss —_ = a= a 

ist Sem. 2d Sem. | Acad. Yr. | 1stSem. | 2d Sem. Acad. Yr. 
Freshmen 3.72 7.84 11.56 | 2.90 | 5.34 8.24 
Sophomores 5.83 10. $1 16.34 6.97 | 8.35 1§.32 
Juniors 8.82 12.58 21.49 | 10.97 16.05 27.02 
Seniors 10.49 13.79 24.28 12.13 | 18.67 30.80 
All 7. 11.18 18.40 | 8.24 | 12.10 20.34 





and one-half times this norm in 1938-39 and slightly more in 
1939-49. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact to be learned from Table 1 
is that students consistently withdrew more books during the 
second semester than during the first. This was true of all 
classes in college and of both years. Carnovsky reports: “In 
the absence of further data, we must conclude that reading, in 
general, steadily decreases as the school year progresses. In- 
cidentally, Eurich’s investigation at the University of Minnesota 
led him to the same conclusion.”? Branscomb, on the other 
hand, in a study conducted at an eastern university, found that 
“‘so per cent of the total reading [of the second semester] fell in 
the second half of the semester.”* The point is important for 


6 Op. cit., p. 27. 


7 Leon Carnovsky, “‘The dormitory library: an experiment in stimulating reading,” 
Library quarterly, II (1933), 45- 


§ Op. cit., p. 22. 
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the evaluation of any study based on samples and, in view of 
the contradictory conclusions, needs further clarification. In 
McDiarmid’s study,® for example, the averages may be high 
because all the data were collected during the second semester. 
Similarly, Branscomb equated to the academic year figures 
from studies covering only a short period of time. He therefore 
assumed that the rate of borrowing by students is constant 
throughout the year. 

Recommendations on sampling vary. Randall and Goodrich 
suggest that the time chosen “should be a normal [period] with 
respect to class work, assigned reading, and other factors which 
might influence library use. It will probably have to cover a 
period of at least thirty days, which should not be consecutive, 
but distributed over a longer time period—perhaps three or 
four months.””*® Waples refers to experiments at Stephens Col- 
lege by B. L. Johnson, the results of which have apparently 
never been published, and maintains that “‘sampling is seldom 
reliable if it covers less than three carefully selected periods of 
ten days each, a minimum of thirty days.’ If the situation at 
Hamilton is at all common in other colleges, it is clear that data 
should be collected during both semesters. 

Investigators who divide their data by classes usually decide 
that students’ use of the library increases with the length of 
time in college. At Hamilton, Seniors in their last semester in 
college withdraw many more books than Freshmen in their 
first semester. The ratio for 1938-39 was 1 to 3.71; for 1939-40, 
1 to 6.44. The big differences occur consistently between the 
first and second semesters of any one year, with a very slight 
difference between the second semester of one year and the first 
semester of the next. From the data available, it is possible to 
trace the record of three different classes through four consecu- 
tive semesters. Those students who were Freshman in 1938-39 
withdrew about twice as many books during the second semes- 


9 E, W. McDiarmid, Jr., “Conditions affecting use of the college library,” Library 
quarterly, V (1935), 60. 


1° Op. cit., pp. 231-32. ™ Op. cit., p. 60. 
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ter as they did during the first. When they became Sophomores, 
there was a very slight decrease in the first semester and another 
big increase during the second semester. The same general trend 
is apparent for the other two classes, except that the 1938-39 
Sophomores showed a very small increase between the end of 
the Sophomore and the beginning of the Junior year. 


TABLE 2 


Ratio oF Increase BY SEMESTER OF AVERAGE 
NuMBER OF TitLes WITHDRAWN 


1938-39 1939-40 
Crass (1938) ———————> | — 
ist Sem. 2d Sem. ist Sem. 2d Sem. 
Freshmen s | 2.38 1.87 2.24 
Sophomores I 1.80 1.88 2.75 
Juniors | 1 ; ia 1.37 2.12 


To isolate any specific causes for this phenomenon is difficult. 
Some of the factors that probably enter into the picture are: 

1. Assignments.—Term papers, special reports, prize essays, 
all of which require more than average use of the library, are 
usually due during the second semester. 

2. Advanced courses.—As students progress in college and are 
enrolled in more advanced courses, it is probable that use of the 
general collection increases. Any extra use of the library during 
the second semester because of term papers or special projects 
may therefore be equaled in the first semester of the following 
year because of the requirements of the more advanced level 
at which the student is working. 

3. Intellectual maturity —The growth of intellectual interests 
apart from courses has perhaps the same effect as enrolment in 
more advanced courses. 

The mean number of titles per student as a measure of loans 
from the general book collection has been criticized on the 
ground that it is easily distorted by a few students who with- 
draw an exceptionally large number of books. The graphic 
presentation in Figure 1 of the frequency distribution of Hamil- 
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ton students seems to suggest that this criticism is justified. In 
order to interpret data on book withdrawals by students, per- 
haps we need not only the mean but the mode and median as 
well. 

In an unpublished study by Johnson, reported by Brans- 
comb,” the median number of titles per student for five different 
colleges was found to be 6.79 for the academic year. At Ham- 


TABLE 3 


Mepb1an NuMBER OF TITLES PER STUDENT BORROWED FROM 





THE GENERAL Book COLLECTION 

















All | 3-53 | +65 | 8.09 
| | 


1938-39 | 1939-40 

Cass ‘ ey — r —_ er wae LS 

| 1st Sem. 2d Sem. Acad. Yr istSem. | 2d Sem. | Acad. Yr. 
Freshmen | 2.60 3.12 3.54 | 2.64 | 3.56 4.53 
Sophomores | 3.40 4-43 7.54 | 3.38 | 5.02 | 8.25 
Juniors | 4.% 8.25 12.83 | 7.83 | 11.38 | 15.13 
Seniors. | 4.44 | 8.13 | 12.77 8.56 14.95 | 25.33 

| ey Gere aeekey ease see | 

| 3.84 | §.91 8.96 





ilton the figures are somewhat higher. Branscomb assumed that 
the relationship between the median and the mean is constant, 
regardless of the institution where the data are collected. Using 
Johnson’s figures as a basis, he computed a median to corre- 
spond to the mean derived from the seven studies which he sum- 
marized: “‘Putting this in annual terms the median would be 
6.24 books where the average is 11.48.’*3 Judging by the figures 
at Hamilton, where the ratio is different, his assumption is not 
valid. In 1938—39 the median was 8.09 and the mean 18.40; in 
1939-40 the figures were 8.96 and 20.34. 

The books withdrawn by each student were classified as cur- 
ricular or noncurricular by the same criterion that McDiarmid 
used.’* All books in subject fields in which the student was tak- 
ing courses were considered curricular; for example, any book in 


2 Op. cit., p. 36. 
"3 Ibid. "4 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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political science on a student’s record was classified as curricular 
if he was enrolled in a course in political science. In doubtful 
cases, particularly in the social sciences, the decision was usually 
in favor of curricular. 

The validity of McDiarmid’s criterion is open to question, 
and at best it probably provides only a rough distinction be- 
tween the two types of book. The results are probably dis- 
torted and show more noncurricular reading than there actually 
was. Instead of canceling each other, errors are probably cumu- 
lative, because nonfiction recreational reading constitutes such 


TABLE 4 


Per Cent or CuRRICULAR AND NONCURRICULAR TITLES 
BorROWED FROM THE GENERAL COLLECTION 











| 




















1938-39 1939-40 
Crass j 

Curricular ee Curricular | a. 

Freshmen... . 55.28 | 44.72 47.21 §2.79 
Sophomores..... 69.77 | 30.23 | $9.79 40.21 
Saree $3.22 | 46.78 | 73.87 26.13 
Seniors. .. | 65.28 | 34.72 | 72.69 27.31 
xa : 61.20 | 38 .80 68 .09 31.91 





a small proportion of the student’s total withdrawals. In 1938- 
39 at Hamilton it was about one-sixth. 

In both years the Seniors, in comparison to the college as a 
whole, are relatively high on curricular reading and low on non- 
curricular reading. It seems quite reasonable that, as reading 
becomes more and more a part of the student’s regular job, it 
should become less a part of his leisure-time activity. Waples 
concluded: “‘Reading collateral to courses constitutes about 
four-fifths of the literature borrowed for home use.”** At Ham- 
ilton, the comparable figure is closer to two-thirds. 

The coefficients of correlation in Table 5 suggest that students 
tend to rank in approximately the same order on number of cur- 


15 Op. cit., p. 55. 
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ricular and number of noncurricular titles borrowed. Thus, in 
general, those students who fail to withdraw one type of book 
also fail to withdraw the other. Conversely, those who borrow 
many titles usually rank high in both classifications. In inter- 
preting the figures various factors should be taken into consid- 
eration, among them: (1) The number of noncurricular titles 
ascribed to each man may be high, because the criterion for 
identifying them is questionable. The use of a more reliable 
method of distinguishing noncurricular books would not neces- 
sarily mean that the relative order of each student would be 


TABLE 5 


RANK-OrpDerR CORRELATIONS OF CURRICULAR 
AND NonCuURRICULAR LOANS 





Ciass | 1935-39 | 1939-40 











Freshmen + .587+ .042 | +. 534+ .040 
Sophomores + .632+ .049 | +.623+ .038 
Juniors | +. 582+ .047 | +.513+.057 
Seniors + .486+ .048 | +.494+ .053 

All 

7 | 

| 


+ .567+ 024 | + .§21+ .024 


changed. It is probable, however, that the coefficients would be 
affected by the greater number of cases with many curricular 
and no noncurricular titles. (2) By the time students reach col- 
lege, their reading habits are to some extent fixed, and they can 
be labeled readers or nonreaders. 

Students who read many books in connection with their 
courses probably also read many others because they want to. 
Nonreaders may be forced to borrow a certain number of titles 
because of the courses they take, but they withdraw no more 
than are absolutely necessary. The fact that the correlations 
are higher for the lower classes seems to support this theory. 
An underclassman can manage more easily without borrowing 
any books at all from the library. Among the Seniors, where 
curricular reading is apparently most essential, there were many 
cases of students who had withdrawn a relatively large number 
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of curricular titles but no books for their own purposes. On the 
other hand, those Seniors were rare who had borrowed many 
books entirely unrelated to the courses in which they were en- 
rolled without also withdrawing at least a few titles that could 
be identified as curricular. 

Special shelves, displays, book lists, publicity—all the ad- 
vertising devices that librarians use to increase circulation of 
recreational reading—may have some effect upon the student 
who is already a reader, but that they do much to convert non- 
readers seems highly questionable. If college librarians accept 
the responsibility for encouraging recreational reading, on the 
assumption that it should form at least one of the leisure-time 
activities of every educated individual, they must do more for 
the nonreader than display book jackets in the library. Unless 
these jackets are posted at the entrance to the reserved-book 
room, it is quite likely that he will never see them, except, per- 
haps, during his last year or two in college. 

Branscomb* tries to prove that nonreaders constitute far too 
large a percentage of the undergraduate population. He ar- 
bitrarily defines negligible use of the library as the withdrawal of 
less than one book per month from the general collection. He 
does not attempt to defend his definition, apparently assuming 
that its justification is self-evident. One important point, how- 
ever, is not considered. Negligible use of the library for one 
student may conceivably be extensive use for another. Brans- 
comb himself frequently makes the statement that we cannot 
expect as much use of the library from students majoring in 
the natural sciences as we do from those concentrating in the 
humanities or social sciences. 

Branscomb*’ has assembled some data from which he con- 
cludes that “negligible use of the library”” was made at an east- 
ern university by 66.9 per cent of the students and at five dif- 
ferent colleges by 55 per cent. The comparable figures at Ham- 
ilton are 50.41 per cent for 1938-39 and 48.95 per cent in the 
following year. Branscomb* also tries to make the point that 





16 Op. cit., p. 29. 17 [bid., p. 35. 18 Thid., pp. 30, 32. 
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one cannot blame the Freshmen and Sophomores for these high 
figures. At Hamilton, however, there was a marked decrease 
from one class to the next, as the figures in Table 6 indicate. 
There must be some progress in regard to use of the library if 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the Seniors, as opposed to only 
one-third of the Freshmen, withdrew nine or more books during 
the year. In 1939-40 only 23.91 per cent of the Seniors failed 
to withdraw the required number of books to escape the descrip- 
tion “negligible users.”” In that same year Ig per cent of the 
Seniors were devoting more than half of their time to courses in 
the natural sciences and mathematics. 


TABLE 6 


Per Cent or Stupents WITHDRAWING LEss THAN ONE 
Book per Montu From GENERAL COLLECTION 

















Class 1938-39 1939-40 
Freshmen 69.02 69.64 
Sophomores 56.72 52.99 
Juniors. . 40.22 33 - 33 
Seniors. tee 32.58 23.91 

oe ; 50.41 48.95 











There have been several attempts to discover whether there 
is any relation between a student’s use of the library, as meas- 
ured by the number of books he borrows, and his course grades. 
The results seem to show a lack of correlation. McDiarmid" 
found a coefficient of +.173+.020 for 2,278 students. At 
Hamilton the product-moment coefficient for 1938-39 was 
+.150+.035; for 1939-40, it was +.019+.032. When the data 
are arranged by classes, the figures range from +.007+.070 to 
+.024+.062. There are two possible explanations: (1) There 
is no correlation, or only an insignificant relation, between the 
two variables. In this particular situation the number of books 
a student borrows and his use of the library are by no means the 
same thing. The important factor probably is, and certainly 


19 Op. cit., p. 63. 
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should be, the effect that the reading of those books has upon 
him. The real questions at issue, therefore, may more properly 
belong to the field of study habits and the educational effects 
of reading. (2) There is a relationship between the number of 
books a student borrows and his course grades, but it cannot be 
measured by the product-moment method. 

McDiarmid apparently felt that the second of these two possi- 
bilities was nearer the truth. At any rate, he approached his 
data in another way, hoping to find the answer to this question: 
How do poor students rank on number of library loans as op- 
posed to good students? His answer is worded very carefully: 
“Good students tend to borrow, on the average, more titles than 
poor students.”*° The same generalization seems to be true at 
Hamilton, judging by the data summarized in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


AverAGE NuMBER OF Books Borrowep By Goon, 
MepiocreE, AND Poor StupENTS 




















| 1938-39 1939-40 
Rank tn SCHOLARSHIP | Avoca Difference Sassi | Difference 
| No. Books es No. Books " seca 
| B wedi Average for Bc enter Average for 
| ~worrowed’ | All Students prrowecc’ | All Students 
Highest decile pabpias as as 32.88 | +14.48 31.29 | +10.95 
Median decile......... | 13.86 — 4.54 19.12 | — 1.22 
Lowest decile..........| 10.07 | — 8.33 10.14 | —10.20 





From the practical point of view, the classification of library 
loans by subject has little value for the purpose of comparing 
one institution with another. McDiarmid’s* evidence on this 
point is especially convincing. In addition to the effect of the 
great variation in teaching methods which he emphasizes, there 
is also the difficulty of finding two colleges which offer identical 
curriculums. Reducing circulation figures to a per capita basis 
may solve the problem of differences in enrolment, but it cannot 
eliminate the differences in type of course offered. At one col- 


2° Tbid.  [bid., p. 71. 
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lege, for example, the German department may offer only three 
or four courses, consisting chiefly of assigned readings from 
textbooks. At another, courses designed to acquaint the student 
with the literature as well as the language may be part of the 
program, and one might therefore reasonably expect the use of 
the library to be greater. 

In spite of all this, it is interesting to note that the pattern of 
loans by subject at Hamilton is quite similar to what Eurich 
found at the University of Minnesota.” The actual percentages 
are different, but in general the subjects rank in approximately 
the same order, with one or two exceptions that are very much 
out of line. At Hamilton, literature accounted for nearly one- 
half of the total loans to students, social sciences for about one- 
quarter, and the natural sciences for a little less than one-tenth. 


SUMMARY 


The practical value of maintaining borrowers’ records as part 
of the circulation procedure has been demonstrated at Hamilton 
College Library on many occasions. A detailed study of some 
of the data that were collected from 1938 to 1940 has been pre- 
sented as a contribution to the group of studies on student use 
of the library. For the most part, the data seem to verify gen- 
eralizations that have already been made, but in some instances 
they contradict published conclusions and raise a few new ques- 
tions. 

1. At Hamilton College, students in all classes borrowed 
many more titles during the second semester than during the 
first. It seems important to determine whether or not this is 
a purely local condition. If it is common to many institutions, 
figures for the academic year cannot be based on samples made 
during one semester only. 

2. The median rather than the mean has been suggested as a 
more accurate measure of the number of loans per student. 
If the asymmetrical distribution at Hamilton is typical, all 
three commonly used measures of central tendency—mean, 
median, and mode—are necessary for the interpretation of data 


22 Alvin C. Eurich, “Student use of the library,” Library quarterly, III (1933), 88. 
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on library loans. Branscomb’s assumption that the relationship 
between the median and the mean is constant from one insit- 
tution to another is not supported by the data at Hamilton. 

3. If students withdraw many books for use in connection 
with courses, in general they also withdraw many titles for non- 
curricular reading. Conversely, if they do not borrow curricular 
titles, in general they also fail to borrow books for their own 
purposes. 

4. Branscomb has arbitrarily defined ‘negligible use” of the 
library. An important factor in this problem that he has not 
considered is the field of concentration of the student. Should » 
the same criteria for negligible use be applied to students spe- 
cializing in the humanities and to those specializing in science? 
His contention that the students who withdraw very few books 
are well distributed among all classes from Freshman to Senior 
is not supported by the data from Hamilton. 

5. The product-moment coefficient of correlation for the 
number of books borrowed by students at Hamilton and their 
course grades does not justify the conclusion that there is a re- 
lationship between the two. However, a comparison of average 
number of books borrowed by good, mediocre, and poor stu- 
dents with the average for al! students reveals significant differ- 
ences and supports McDiarmid’s statement that “‘good students 
tend to borrow, on the average, more titles than poor stu- 
dents.” 
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Guild of the city of Basel in 1500 but in 1505 he joined the 
Saffron Guild and apparently sold herbs and simples. For 
the latter guild he made a number of journeys. 

Late in 1504, or early in 1505, he began to print and, early in 1506, 
he acquired the Appenzell House in the Commarket of Basel as a place 
of business. In time he became a leading printer of the city. His books 
were largely religious, but the most important of his productions were 
his illustrated editions of Brant’s Narrenschiff. In view of his mem- 
bership in the Saffron Guild, it is of interest to note that, in 1519, 
along with two other Basel printers, he was fined for publishing a 
medical book without the license of the public physician. 

In 1513 Lamparter applied to the city for a position as tax collector. 
This may indicate that his business was failing, for a few years later, in 
1621, he ceased printing and left the city. In 1522 his goods were 
seized as those of a fugitive and his name was removed from the list 
of the burghers of Basel. 

One of Lamparter’s printer’s marks is reproduced on the cover. It 
is a figure of the Virgin “clothed with the sun and the moon under her 
feet,” holding the Child, and being crowned by angels. On the left is a 
shield with the arms of Basel; on the right another bearing the 
printer's monogram—probably his merchant’s mark. 
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the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. He was 
librarian and professor of library science at John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity from 1935 to 1936 and began his work at Hamilton College in 
1936. During the summer of 1939 he served as visiting instructor in 
the Library School of Louisiana State University. He has previously 
written reviews for the Library quarterly. 

LAWRENCE THOMPSON was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 21, 1916. He received his A.B. from the University of 
North Carolina in 1934 and his M.A. in Germanic languages from the 
University of Chicago in 1935. He studied at Harvard University 
from 1935 to 1936 and in 1938 received his Ph.D. in Germanic lan- 
guages from the University of North Carolina. From 1937 to 1938 he 
was an instructor in German at the University of North Carolina but 
left to become a fellow of the American-Scandinavian Foundation for 
Study at Lund and Uppsala in 1938-39. In 1940 the University of 
Michigan awarded him the degree of Bachelor of library science. 
Since July, 1940, he has served as assistant to the librarian of Iowa 
State College. 

He has had articles published in Edda, the Kenyon review, Bonniers 
litteréra magasin, Books abroad, the German quarterly, the Scandinavian 
review (London), the Scottish educational journal, the American 
Swedish monthly, and Social science. His review article, ““New prob- 
lems for German librarians,”’ was published in the Lidrary quarterly, 
XI (1941), 102-9. 

Rutu WaALLING, since 1935 reference librarian of the East Texas 
State Teachers College, was born in Dallas, Texas, in 1911. She 
graduated from Southern Methodist University with the B.A. in 
English in 1931. In 1935 she was awarded a B.A. in library science by 
the Texas State College for Women. She received her M.A. degree 
from the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago in 
June, 1941. 
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William Warner Bishop: a tribute, 1941. Edited by Harry Mitver Lypen- 
BERG and ANDREW Keocu. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
Pp. vi+204. $3.00. 

A lasting honor for a distinguished scholar to receive when he retires from 
the active pursuit of his profession is the presentation of a book of essays 
written by his associates in the profession. A testimonial dinner is soon for- 
gotten, but such a book will survive the test of time and be a monument pre- 
serving the name and continuing the influence of the one to whom it is 
addressed. 

Such a book is William Warner Bishop: a tribute. It was presented to him 
at a dinner in his honor at the American Library Association Conference 
in Boston on Tuesday evening, June 24, 1941, as he was about to retire from 
the librarianship of the University of Michigan—a post which he had held 
for twenty-five years. 

Dr. Bishop has a position at the forefront of the library profession. He was 
acclaimed an international leader when he was chosen president of the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations. It is especially fitting that six of 
the essays are by European librarians. Others had promised to write for the 
volume but the war interfered with the delivery of the manuscripts. A 
seventh essay is contributed by a Canadian librarian. The other eight (there 
are fifteen in all) are by scholars from the United States, although Dr. Put- 
nam writes his greeting from Ingonish, Cape Breton. 

Cardinal Tisserant writes of “The preparation of main index for the 
Vatican Library manuscripts,” a project which grew out of a report prepared 
by Dr. Bishop at the request of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and of the Vatican. 

Dr. Bishop’s other international activities are described by Marcel Godet, 
librarian of the National Library of Switzerland, and A. C. de Breycha- 
Vauthier, assistant librarian of the League of Nations, Geneva, and assistant 
secretary of the International Federation of Library Associations. 

The essays by the other librarians from beyond the borders of the United 
States are historical and bibliographical in character. The titles of the chap- 
ters indicate their contents: “Some rare Americana” by Isak Gustaf Alfred 
Collijn; “Book divisions in Greek and Latin literature” by Sir Frederic 
Kenyon; “Sir Henry Ellis in France” by Gerhard Richard Lomer; “De 
Bibliotheca Neerlandica manuscripts De Vreese in Leiden” by Tietse Pieter 
Sevensma. 
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Three of the remaining essays are of a similar character. Mr. Keogh con- 
tributes a chapter in the history of Yale University Library, while Mr. 
Kinkeldey, writing on “Palm leaf books,” and Mr. Bay, on “Rinaldo 
Rinaldini,” devote themselves strictly to bibliographical problems. The brief 
articles by Dr. Keppel, Dr. Lydenberg, and Dr. Putnam are primarily tributes 
to Dr. Bishop. 

Mr. Metcalf in his chapter, “Some trends in research libraries,” and Mr. 
Wilson in his “Optima in library service for the South by 1950,” are practical, 
administrative, and forward-looking. They are concerned with the present 
and the future of librarianship rather than with history and bibliography. 

The trends which Mr. Metcalf discusses are three: the space problem, the 
financial problem, and the open-access problem. Book collections in research 
libraries have been doubling in size every twenty years, with a corresponding 
increase in space needs for library staff and clientele. This rate cannot con- 
tinue much longer and is already slowing down for books and staff and pos- 
sibly even for use. He says: “The future growth will be lower in percentage 
and on an arithmetical rather than a geometric base.” The financial trend 
seems to be toward depreciated incomes because of changes in the purchasing- 
power of the dollar, increased salaries, and decreased output, especially on the 
part of the catalogers. The growth of treasure-rooms or of sections of the 
stacks closed even to research students seems serious. The restricted collec- 
tions are increasing twice as fast as the unrestricted. To counteract this 
tendency, it may be necessary to grant access to the shelves to fewer people, 
or else to exercise greater care in choosing the books for restricted use. 

Mr. Wilson writes first of “Southern objectives in the past,” then of the 
“Present status of southern libraries,” and finally of “Southern library optima 
for 1950.” Whereas, in the past, objectives were almost lacking, at present 
there are five points to be noted. Each of the southern states has established 
an agency specifically charged with library promotion. Standards for school 
libraries have been greatly advanced. Library-training agencies have been in- 
creased, especially those educating teacher-librarians. In the college and uni- 
versity field there have been notable developments in new buildings, in book 
collections, in bibliographical apparatus, and in research materials. The 
activities of the Works Progress Administration are noteworthy. A table is 
included which analyzes this work as of January, 1940. The objectives for 
1950 are five in number: the state planning committees should become experts 
in their fields with the excellent start they now have; a public library system 
should be developed with adequate state and federal aid; the library should 
take a leading part in the development of adult education; library service for 
Negroes must be greatly extended; and advanced study and research in 
librarianship and related fields should be undertaken. 

Dr. Wilson closes the essay with these words: “Print furnishes the whet- 
stone with which the student sharpens his intellectual powers, and if kept free 
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from indoctrination and made available to a public trained to employ it, it 
constitutes the most effective means we have for the perpetuation of de- 
mocracy.” 

The Dedication of the book may well be quoted in conclusion: 

This volume is offered to the countless friends of WWB as an expression, sincere and 
heartfelt, of respect and affection for the man, the scholar, the librarian. 

Regret at his withdrawal from active service in June, 1941, is tempered by happiness 
that now he will be able to continue his far-flung activities in whatever fields he may 
choose to cultivate and enrich. Vivat longum floreatque. 

F. L. D. Goopricu 
College of the 
City of New York 


Readers’ advisers at work: a survey of development in the New York Public Li- 
brary. By Jennie M. Fiexner and Byron C. Hopkins. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. viit+77. $0.75. 

I found this a most interesting little volume, chiefly from the fact that for 
every situation described an analogous one was present in my own experience. 
Other readers’ advisers will respond in the same way. 

We find here the picture of an excellently run Readers’ Advisory Service 
centered in New York. No other similar service has functioned against such 
a uniquely rich and fertile environment, yielding as it does all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and human problems. It has had intelligent and generous pub- 
licity given to it both from within and from without its library. We are fortu- 
nate indeed to have this record of library activity which was vitalized by 
assuming responsibility for bringing the individual adult reader into actual 
contact with books that will aid him in his own particular tasks. Although 
the account is mainly descriptive of procedure and is statistical in its purpose, 
a basis is built for furthering the intelligent growth of the older reader and 
for clarifying the library’s place in the movement toward adult education. 

The threefold purpose of the study is: to view the changes in attitudes of 
the advisers since the service was started twelve years ago; to trace and to 
evaluate the techniques employed; and, through this record of experience, to 
assist other readers’ advisers. The book hardly touches upon the human quali- 
ties involved in the advisory service, important as the authors know these are. 
It describes procedures followed in interviewing readers and in preparing read- 
ing lists, the establishment of advisory service in the branch libraries under 
the supervision of the central office, and a survey of 1,250 readers who sup- 
plied data regarding their use of reading lists. 

More than half the book is given over to a statistical analysis of these 
readers. Questionnaires had been sent out to some 3,000 for whom formal 
reading lists had been made during the years 1933 through 1939. Of these, 
1,250 had returned sufficient data to be analyzed. Even though the results 
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thus obtained may not be based upon enough cases to be of true statistical 
significance, nevertheless they are revealing and do yield sufficiently gen- 
eralized information to make a comparison with the experiences of other 
readers’ advisers interesting and worth while. These returned data were sup- 
plemented by the records of the readers already in the office files, and the 
combined information was used in making the series of tables found in 
chapters v-ix. 

The information about the readers contained in these tables falls into four 
groupings: who they are as to age, sex, education, and occupation; why they 
read; what they read (i.e., the subjects for which lists have been made); and 
how much they read. The first and third groupings yielded the most de- 
pendable information, since this could be checked objectively. The fourth is 
less dependable, since the replies were based upon memory and subjective 
critical opinion, both of which factors have been found to be somewhat un- 
trustworthy. Also, we have found that in answering a questionnaire of this 
kind, a desire to please the maker of the lists by having read many books is 
doubtless present. 

A more fundamental difficulty appeared in the second grouping—‘‘why 
they read.” Here an effort was made to synthesize the motives for reading 
under the five functional divisions which correspond with Mr. Bryson’s func- 
ions of adult education. These divisions are not equal in probable quantity 
of content or are they mutually exclusive. With the exception of “‘occupa- 
tional”” they seem very general and inclusive to the point where a great 
variety of specific motives and subjects would be forced under the same gen- 
eral heading even though they had little relationship with one another. 
Probable differences in defining and interpreting at least three of the divisions 
may be a partial reason why our own advisory experience differs from that 
given here. For example, the number of inquiries we have received under 
“occupational” and to a lesser extent under “remedial” would show a far 
greater percentage, while under “liberal,” where the results produced are as- 
sumed to be in a realm “beyond the satisfaction of achievement,” the per- 
centage would be very much lower. 

Since the real value of any statistical study depends upon the accuracy of 
the original data, one is impressed here not only with the amount of informa- 
tion collected but with the time-consuming and farsighted effort that must 
have been expended in keeping detailed and true records of the readers during 
all these years. And, of course, the staff members who participated must have 
been helped immeasurably. 

But it seems timely to stress the point (with which I believe Miss Flexner 
will agree) that the young adviser should not be led into thinking that such 
complete records have to be made for every inquiry that comes to him. Nor 
should he prolong the interview or urge reading lists upon the reader unduly. 
The more experienced the adviser becomes the more quickly and easily can 
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he determine the reader’s background, his motives for reading, and ways for 
helping him. I am reminded of Dr. Zinsser’s account of his early experience 
in recording his cases. ““Taking a history” he called it. The patient would 
come in for the simplest kid of advice, perhaps for a pain in the foot. The 
doctor would proceed painstakingly to note down age, occupation, complete 
personal and family health history, following this with a general but detailed 
physical examination. By that time the foot trouble had receded into the 
background and been all but forgotten. The doctor found this to be a wrong 
technique and with experience became more adroit in steering a wiser course 
between the too elaborate record and the snap judgment. 

Then, too, the making of reading lists, always considered a delightful 
pastime, can be overdone. Someone has said that the brain of the readers’ 
adviser seems to run to list-making even when very often a request can be 
answered by putting a book or two into the readers’ hands. Just so, Jane 
Austen’s Emma used to make list after list of the books she intended to read 
and the course of study she meant to pursue during the next six months. “And 
very handsome lists they were too,”’ it was said and there is ended. Perhaps 
the reading of one book, then following out the literary or historical allusions 
found within the book, would have afforded Emma or any reader greater 
satisfaction. 

I should like here to elaborate upon the statement made in chapter ii to 
the effect that readers’ advisory work links the resources of both the reference 
and the circulation departments. Developing this idea further it can be 
thought of as a kind of unifying force in the midst of separation and diversity. 
That is, where the collections of books in our great modern libraries are becom- 
ing more and more subdivided through departmentalization, the advisory 
service functions, not in terms of this same rigid division of subjects, but in 
terms of the wholeness of the individual’s need, and draws upon any or all 
of the varied resources of the library, seeking to integrate them with the hu- 
man interests of the reader. To make the comparison clearer, one can con- 
trast the expert selection of books in special and definite subjects offered in the 
reference department and the somewhat casual and undirected service of a 
busy circulation department with the readers’ adviser who does direct the 
reader and whose ideal is, through intelligent consideration of the latter’s 
background and purpose in reading, to bring him books of guidance that will 
be of real help in immediate situations. 

Thus the adviser often discovers peculiar or hidden interests not easily or 
superficially observed but which lie in mysterious motivations which do not 
meet the eye. Sometimes this means not giving a book instead of giving one. 
A middle-aged woman asked for Professor Rhine’s Extra-sensory perception, 
her desire being to find a book that would put her in touch with some uni- 
versal force that might help her regain her youthful singing voice. Carefully 
probing even further it was found that her ultimate motive was to earn money 
so that she could support her two children now in foster-homes. Of course the 
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Rhine book had nothing to offer, and in this case the adviser could help only 
by putting her in touch with a proper community service agency. There is 
present in this service a need for human understanding which frequently has 
little to do with books. 

One readily admits that a just criticism of any book makes much of its 
good points and draws attention to flaws or lacks only for the purpose of im- 
provement and development. This is a small book and could not possibly, 
or did it intend to, cover all the facets of this potentially rich service. One 
does regret that its human quality could not have been brought out more 
fully. It is a service that is deeply conscious of the need for enlightenment in 
solving problems arising from human relations. Ours is the tragic privilege of 
living and participating in the greatest human crisis since the Dark Ages. If 
the experience of others recorded in the books on our library shelves can help 
those who seek understanding, then the librarian must be conscious of and 
concerned with this need and equipped to help bring about this vital contact. 

And so, since the need is great, it seems clear that advisers will want to con- 
serve their time and make every effort to extend help to as many individuals 
as possible, at the same time, of course, maintaining its quality. Groups, for 
example, working toward a common purpose can be considered, in a legal or 
sociological sense, a kind of person or individual. Thus where aid is given a 
group in program building or otherwise, the readers’ adviser is helping many 
persons instead of one, expending in both cases about the same amount of 
time and effort. It is to be hoped that some day Miss Flexner will record her 
experiences in working with all kinds of groups. 

There are many other ways of extending this service of bringing the right 
books to whose who will use them. It may mean going out into the com- 
munity and bringing these needs into the open; and every intelligent effort of 
this kind is worth while. It may mean greater use of printed or otherwise 
duplicated subject lists, not distributed indiscriminately but placed carefully. 
There are various points of procedure touched upon in the book that would 
arouse eager discussion—such as the form of entries and the information con- 
tained on the reading lists, the need for a working collection of “first”? and 
other books under the adviser’s control, and the number and kind of records 
needed for the service. 

Shutting the book and thinking over what has been read regarding the 
service, its unified and self-contained plan of procedure, its orderly develop- 
ment, its flexibility and power of adjustment as occasion arises, its tangible 
and apparently measurable results, one admits that, within the limits that 
have been imposed, this is a valuable book. It is well organized and practical, 
clearly and concisely written, and should be in the hands of present and future 
readers’ advisers. It offers a flexible framework upon which librarians can 
build a warm and human service. 

Grace KELLEY 
Queens Borough Public Library 
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A.L.A. catalog rules, author and title entries. Prepared by the CataLoc Cope 
Revision CoMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LiBrary AssociaTION. Prelimi- 
nary American 2d ed. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 
Xxxll-+408. $6.00. 

With true catalogers’ modesty not a name is mentioned on the title-page, 
but on the verso are listed the editors, the executive committee of six, the 
advisory committee of thirty-two, and the names of the British committee. 
Here, too, one may read the names of chairmen of subcommittees and editors 
of sections. In line for special congratulations are two members of the execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Hanson, chairman and editor, and Mr. Currier, com- 
mittee member in 1908. 

The Preface states very clearly the history, the aims, and the scope of this 
epoch-making work. It is ready with answers to a good many questions that 
arise as one studies the text. 

“The golden age of cataloging is over..... The difficulties and discussions 
which have furnished an innocent pleasure to so many will interest them no 
more.”” So thought Charles A. Cutter, thirty-eight years ago, writing the 
Preface to the fourth edition of his Rudes for a dictionary catalog, when he fore- 
saw the effect of the widespread use of Library of Congress printed cards. 
Perhaps it is not wise for one person, attempting to review the monumental 
work of this committee, to recall or even to imply any idea of pleasure in the 
difficult task they have completed. As for that adjective “innocent,” it might 
better be whispered to avoid bringing down the wrath of administrators upon 
the tribe of catalogers. “Innocent, indeed!” I seem to hear. “‘A slender volume 
of xvi, 88 p. 25 cm. is now replaced by a thick volume of xxxii, 408 p. 24 cm. 
and you expect me to believe that cataloging costs are not going to mount 
to the skies?” 

In the words of the Committee, “Expansion was needed rather than 
change”’ (p. viii). A study of their revision shows that they have accomplished 
this purpose most faithfully. Nevertheless, many of us feel that more changes 
were needed after the lapse of thirty-three years. Since the work has been 
going on during one of the most swiftly changing periods in the world’s his- 
tory, it cannot be true that rules of cataloging would be so little affected. In 
these days of speeding up every process of work, how long will a code last 
that clings to refinements of time-consuming detail? 

It is generally admitted that the Library of Congress should and does play 
the most important part of any library in our common aim of standardized 
cataloging. When, however, whole sections and many paragraphs of its rules 
are incorporated almost without change into the American Library Associa- 
tion catalog rules, it seems to me that catalogers and administrators every- 
where should scrutinize this preliminary edition very closely for the effect 
that its adoption would have on their own procedure and their own budget. 
Now is the time for all those preoccupied with studies of costs and time and 
motion to come forward and put in their best spade work. 

There is a very important innovation in this new edition—a clear-cut divi- 
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sion into two parts—to which the Committee calls our attention on page xii: 
“Part I dealing with entry and heading and Part II dealing with the actual 
description of the book. .... The rules in the first part determine the posi- 
tion which the entry for a particular book will take in a card catalog. On this 
it is highly desirable that libraries be in substantial agreement with one an- 
other.”’ Here is the challenge of the Committee to fall into line. If the ma- 
jority of libraries can agree on Part I, we shall take a great step toward cen- 
tralized or co-operative cataloging. 

The rules are numbered consecutively as in the 1908 edition, with the nec- 
essary subdivisions indicated by letters and figures under the latter if needed. 
The new edition contains 324 rules in contrast to 174 in the old; 8 appendixes 
to only 3 in the old. Part I consists of Nos. 1-224; Part II, Nos. 225-324. 
The details of typography, boldface numbers and captions, the repetition of 
rule numbers at the head of each page, and the spacing of italicized subdivi- 
sions and examples make reference easy. 

The following are some of the time and space-saving changes I would like 
to see adopted before a final edition is launched: 


Rule 2, Joint authors, Works by. 
Omit the designation joint author, also the word “‘joint”’ from any added 
entry, e.g., joint tr., joint ed. 


Rule 11, Dissertations. 
Substitute the more common word “thesis” or “‘theses”’ and its equivalent 
in other languages. Instead of allowing exception in favor of entry under 
respondent “‘in cases of well-authenticated authorship” let it be a definite 
alternative. 

Rule 32, Indexes. 
Following the L.C. rule for indexes leads to great length. Here are two ex- 
examples, one by L.C., the other according to some of us that believe an 
index is only important for the years or volumes it covers rather than the 
details of its title or paging. 


River, Joun Francis, 1g900— 
Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual, by John F. Rider. New York city, Radio 
treatise company [1931—— 
v.illus., diagrs. 29}°™. 
Loose-leaf 
Includes advertising matter : 
TK6550.R46 
—— Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manuals, volumes 1, 
11, 11, and 1v ... New York city, °1934. 
cover-title, 40 p. 28°™, : 
TK6s50.R46 Index vol. 1-4 
——— Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manuals, volumes 1, 11, 
11, 1v and v ... New York city, °1934. 
cover-title, [66] p. 28¢™. 
Includes advertising matter. 
TK6550.R46 Index vol. 1-5 


(Continued on next card) 
(rq41n2} 32-2996 Revised 3 


8188 Oct. 15, 1941 
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Riper, JoHN Francis, 1900— Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual 
«++ [193I-—— (Card 2) 
Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manuals, volumes 1, 1, 
111, Iv, v and v1... New York city, °1935. 
cover-title, [80] p. 27$x21°™. 
TK6s550.R46 Index vol. 1-6 
How it works, special section of volume vim, Rider’s manual ... New 
York city, °1937. 
cover-title, 64 p. illus. 27§¢™ 
TK6550.R46 vol.8 special section 
(Continued on next card) 
32-2996 Revised 2 
[r41d2] 


Riper, JoHN Francis, 1g00— Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual 
.-- [1931 (Card 3) 
How it works, special section of volume 1x, Rider’s manual ... New 


York city, °1938 
36p. illus. 27§¢™. 





TK6550.R46 vol.9 special section 


Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manuals, volumes 1, 1, 
I1l, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 1x, and x ... New York city, °1939. 
cover-title, [187] p. 27§°™. 


Includes advertising matter. : 
TK6s550.R46 Index vol. 1-10 


(Continued on next card) 
32-2996 Revised 
(2] 


Riper, Joun Francis, 1g900— Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual 
.-. [193I-—— (Card 4) 
Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manuals, volumes 1, 1, 
Ill, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, 1x, and x and “How it works,” special section of volume x 
.... New York city, °1939. 
cover-title, [187],60 p. illus. 27§¢™. 


Includes advertising matter. ; 
TK6550.R46 Indexa_ vol. 1-10 


(Continued on next card) 
32-2996 Revised 


[2] 


Riper, JouN Francis, 1g900-— Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual 
.-+ [1931 —— (Card 5) 
Complete index for Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual, volume x1 and 
“How it works,” special section of volume x1 ... New York city, °1940. 
cover-title, [24] p.,11.,17 p. illus. 279¢™. 
1. Radio—Repairing. 1. Title. 11. Title: Trouble shooter’s manual 
32-2996 Revised 


TK6ss50.R46 Index vol. 11 


Library of Congress 
(2] 621.384 


L621.384 
Riper, Joun Francis, 1900—— 
Perpetual trouble shooter’s manual ... by John F. Rider. New York City, 


J. F. Rider [°1933 ] 
Library has v. 1 to date. illus., diagrs. 29°™. 





Loose-leaf. ’ : 
Indexes cumulative from v. 1, issued with v. 3— 
Vol. 8— have special section: How it works. 


C35-2005a 
J 35 5 40 John Crerar Library 
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Rule 34, Modern authors. 

Rule 42, Titles, designations, etc., omitted in heading. 

Rule 44, Dates and designations. 

Rule 59, Married women. 

The new Rule 42 has made a drastic change in dropping the title of ad- 
dress “Mrs.” and its foreign equivalents, although Rule $9 still requires the 
hunt for the maiden name, to be inclosed in parentheses, which the user of the 
catalog will understand even less than he does now with the “Mrs.” indicated. 

If a questionnaire were sent out to catalogers asking how much time is 
consumed in hunting for full names and dates of birth and death, I think the 
amount would be appalling. We love the hunt, of that there is no doubt. We 
are most of us convinced that catalogs would go to the dogs if we stopped this 
intriguing detective work. We should hate to change Rule 44 which says 
“add dates of birth and death in the heading when they can be discovered 
with a reasonable amount of search,” or Rule 34 that the forenames and the 
dates of birth and death are to be used “‘when known.” 

During the time that this edition remains in preliminary form some definite 
limitations should be set to this search. The Committee allows this to some 
extent: 

The smaller library may also reduce the fullness of name entries even to omitting 

the dates for personal names. It should be emphasized, however, that unless there is 
some distinct advantage in such deviation it is better policy to conform to the standard 
set in the printed cards of the Library of Congress, especially as regards main entry 
[p. xiii). 
Instead of relegating this statement to the Preface it would be better for the 
conscientious cataloger to see it as a note with Rule 44. The burden of exten- 
sive search should be thrown on the largest libraries which have the best col- 
lection of reference books. Correspondence with refractory authors who give 
only initials, or with publishers through whom one may get in touch with 
authors, might well be left to the Library of Congress or to the H. W. Wilson 
Company for the data in their Cumulative book index. Catalogers of large li- 
braries might co-operate on supplying this information for books not in the 
Library of Congress or the Cumulative book index. 

Reference librarians being among the initiated who appreciate having the 
date of birth given on author entries have an important observation to pass 
on to catalogers in this connection. Over and over again the date of birth in 
its prominent position at the head of the card is mistaken by many readers 
for the date of the book. Intelligent men and women have to be shown that 
1895 or 1905, as the case may be, is not the date of the book. 

Section 3, “Corporate bodies as authors” (Rules 71-191), practically in- 
corporates the rules of the Library of Congress except for some minor changes. 
Even the examples are taken over, a small thing to mention, but in this con- 
nection I should like to point out that throughout the new edition of the 
A.L.A. rules there should be more new examples. A fresh breath of air is 
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needed here and would appeal especially to library-school students who would 
enjoy learning from examples that do not date back to the 1908 A.L.A. rules 
or the older manuals of the Library of Congress. Library-school instructors 
and catalogers should be invited to submit new examples before the Commit- 
tee issues the index promised for them. Rule 115, “Corporate names prac- 
tically unknown,” might substitute National Research Council (Canada) 
whose official name is Honary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, or the Académie Royale de Belgique whose official name is Aca- 
démie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-arts de Belgique. Rule 117, 
“Federated societies,” should substitute some modern Russian examples such 
as Dal’nevostochnyi filial Akademii nauk SSSR, Vladivostok, which Library 
of Congress enters: Akademia nauk, S.S.S.R., Leningrad. Dal’nevostochnyi 
filial, Vladivostok. 

A few rules that might be applied more widely are: Rule 108: “American 
state historical and agricultural societies.”’ It would be a great help to include 
‘“*Medical” here. Rule 151, footnote: “This exception has not been applied 
to hospitals.” It would be practical to apply it here, as physicians invariably 
go to G for Guy’s Hospital and not to London; to B for Bellevue and not to 
New York. Rule 172d: “Miscellaneous bodies not included in the specifica- 
tions for societies and institutions.”” This might be enlarged to include sym- 
posiums. Those bugaboos of any code of rules, “‘miscellaneous” and “‘etc.,” 
which appear in this rule, should be pinned down to earth by a few examples 
even at the cost of eliminating some of the examples from other rules. 

There are a few places where the Committee has copied directions in de- 
tail that are really meant for catalogers at the Library of Congress and should 
not be in the A.L.A. rules as a “must.” For instance, 1744: “If the number- 
ing of the congresses is very irregular, the numbers are to be omitted from the 
heading, and an information card, stating the sequence of the congresses, is 
to be made.” Another command that need not be universal practice is 2144 
(1): “When the periodical is current and the set to be cataloged begins with 
volume one, give the first volume and date, leaving space for the last inclusive 
volume and date to be added in pencil.” Supposing some libraries, the John 
Crerar, for instance, had never adopted the addition of current volume and 
date in pencil, and, furthermore, had installed a telautograph service which 
makes this information much more up to date than anything a cataloger could 
add with a pencil. Would it not then be better to avoid detailed instructions? 
Another detail that would be contrary to practice in some libraries is 220d: 
“Detached copies. When the library has in addition to the work analyzed, a 
detached copy of the analytic, add it to the analytical entry as ‘Copy 2, de- 
tached.’”” The reason why many libraries get extra copies is to get them out 
of the set under their own call number. Finally, 221¢: ““When works bound 
together constitute a volume of pamphlets, catalog the volume (or set of vol- 
umes) under binder’s or made-up title” should stop at that point, leaving the 
details, if more, to the libraries. 
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The new edition has clarified many rules which were too brief, not so well 
arranged, or missing in the old edition. There is not space enough to note 
them all, but mention should be made of Rule 552, ‘“Noblemen,” which shows 
in detail the forms for different ranks of the English nobility; Rule 157, 
“Parks”; and Rule 166, “Subsidiary church institutions.”” Whole new sec- 
tions to replace a few paragraphs in the old, such as Rule § on “Title entry” 
which includes anonymous works, and Rule 7 on ‘“‘Added entries and refer- 
ences” which is especially interesting for its clear explanations. 

The Glossary contains 146 definitions in contrast to §5 in the old edition. 
Its value is enormously increased by a more generous use of “see’’ and “see 
also” references connecting words otherwise entirely separated by the alpha- 
betical arrangement. The subdivisions under “Edition, issue, etc.,” and par- 
ticularly under “Illustration,” are great timesavers. Helpful explanatory notes 
such as those under “Pamphlet” and various footnotes (at last we have the 
sanction of the new code on footnote vs. foot-note) give clues to further re- 
search if necessary. I would like to see two words added to this Glossary 
which were in Cutter’s fourth edition of his Rules for a dictionary catalog: 
“bibliography,” to show its distinction from the word “‘catalog,”’ a confusion 
of meaning still prevalent; and “‘cross reference,’’ very commonly used. The 
word “‘copyright”’ was accidentally omitted in printing as there is a reference 
to it, with page, in the Index. The words “‘code”’ and “‘manual” should be 
included because of a statement in the Preface: “Since some of these were 
manuals rather than codes of rules” (p. x). Among the larger dictionaries only 
Funk and Wagnalls makes just that nice difference of meaning. 

May I call the attention of the Committee to this word “‘code”’ in another 
connection? It is not only in their official name but it has become the popular 
title of their work. In the final edition I suggest that they have it added “‘on 
spine,” that new phrase that now appears on L.C. printed cards and seems 
to give such delight to catalogers. The Glossary should agree with the text, 
Part II, and the Index in adopting the word “paging” instead of “pagination.” 

Part II, “Description of book,” is where the Committee expects variation 
in practice. It is divided into four sections: (1) “Transcription of title’; (2) 
“Imprint”; (3) “Collation”; and (4) “Notes; contents.”” Here are given the 
details we must use in preparing copy for L.C. printed cards. This statement 
is made in the Preface (p. xiii), but I think it should be repeated in Part II 
itself. It is perfectly possible for a library to prepare a more simple card for 
its own catalog and a more elaborate one for L.C., but in the interests of 
standardization, the main purpose of this codification of rules, would it not 
be realized sooner if we refrained from elaboration wherever we could? In 
this light why not leave Rule 226/: “In general, omit statement of illustra- 
tions unless such omission would affect the grammatical structure of the title”’ 
without the qualifying sentence that follows—‘Include the statement, how- 
ever, when it gives the number or type of illustrations. . . . . ” Seldom do the 
publishers and catalogers agree on their collation. If the cataloger is bound 
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to give collation anyway, the space in the title might as well be saved and the 
cataloger’s count accepted. Rules 303-16 cover all cases that could be im- 
portant except for rare books or incunabula. Another elaboration which will 
meet with objections is Rule 243: “Publisher, bookseller, printer.” Giving 
the name of the publisher (or bookseller, or printer) as it appears on the title- 
page without omissions (there are very few exceptions) and without abbrevia- 
tions (the exceptions are for government documents) only fills up the card, 
often at the expense of a note that is much more important, and spreads the 
entry to a second card when one might do. Just why the imprint on a card, 
“Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s universitatsbuchhandlung,” is an improvement 
on “Heidelberg, C. Winter’’ is something the experts should answer. 

The Committee has been very generous in supplying appendixes. The 
first one, “Abbreviations,” is only slightly changed from the 1908 rules. Two 
omissions that might be restored are “appendix” and “imprimerie.” A word 
I am glad to see omitted is “‘heft.”” The words “und andere” should have a 
“see also” to the excellent table of these terms in other languages on page 3. 

Appendix II, “Punctuation, modified vowels, accents, figures,” is much en- 
larged and more specific than the old Rule 173 of 1908. In the paragraph on 
accents, Rule 3, it would be a great help to have a note that catalogers need 
not supply accents for capitals, conforming to most usage. 

Appendix III, “Capitalization,” is well worked out. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that libraries which follow general literary usage do not have any prob- 
lems at all and that it seems an unnecessary mental exercise to learn all these 
principles when the average cataloger needs only to remember what was 
learned in rhetoric and language classes. During the years that I cataloged 
according to the principles so well set forth in this appendix there were al- 
ways arguments and they took time; since following literary usage I have 
heard none. 

Rule 25, “Imprints,” could be simplified by omitting the article. “If the 
first word is an article, capitalize the second word also.” We lose nothing if 
we write “Macmillan Company” instead of “The Macmillan Company” or 
“‘Argus Press’”’ instead of ‘““The Argus Press”’ or “‘Nordisk forlag” instead of 
“Det Nordiske forlag.” 

Rule 41, “Scientific names—botany and zodlogy.”” Many scientific books 
no longer use italics, why should catalogers not follow? 

Appendix IV, “Transliteration,” is very helpful. The report and the rules 
of the new Russian orthography make it easy to clear up any inconsistencies. 

Appendix V, “Authority card,” is something every library should have. It 
is not always necessary to type special cards if the printed card for an entry 
is already in an official catalog. 

Appendix VI, “Simplified rules for incunabula,” fills a long-felt want, for 
it combines rules in one place and saves using a collection of authorities and 


examples. 
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Appendix VII, “Maps and atlases,” gives the details with very clear ex- 
planations, a boon to all catalogers. 

Appendix VIII, ‘Music: entry and heading,” is a welcome expansion 
whether a library specializes in music or not. 

The Comparative Table of Rules is a good short cut for anyone checking 
the various rules and supplements the references to other rules in the text. 

Expansion of the Index is one of the most gratifying of all the advantages 
we have gained in this new edition. Small items and large subjects—all seem 
to have found a place. It covers words that catalogers had written into the 
inadequate Index of the old edition. The only space-saving that occurs to 
me is to add the word “definitions” under “Music” and refer to the pages 
twenty-two times under the special 


, 


instead of giving the word “‘definition’ 
word. “Pamphlets, bound together,” 212¢ should be 221¢. 

Whatever our reaction to the details of the new A.L.A. catalog rules, we 
can be unanimous in appreciation of the time and thought put into it and the 
fact that the new code is a realization and not just a dream. 


Aice CHARLTON 
Fohn Crerar Library 


Library of Congress rules for filing cards in a card catalog: a tentative interpreta- 
ion. Compiled by Lawrence R. Tomutnson. Waco, Tex.: Dr. L. E. 
Tomlinson, 1941. Pp. 39. $1.00. 

With so many libraries considering questions of filing, and studying pos- 
sible simplifications, any contribution to the subject is eagerly seized upon. 
Especially is this true when the rules presented are those of the Library of 
Congress. It is a disappointment, however, to find that this publication is not 


official and is only a “tentative interpretation.” 

The work is based upon the rules formulated by the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
and those originally compiled by Miss Margaret Mann in 1915, but altered according 
to the requirements and practices of the Library of Congress... . . The matter of the 
popularity of various rules and their alternates and a detailed discussion of the minor 
and more detailed rules, for instance in classical names and foreign languages, we have 
purposely omitted. 

These omitted details are the very points on which libraries desire informa- 
tion. The simpler practices, which have been well covered by the codes al- 
ready in existence, though of interest as showing what the Library of Congress 
has decided, do not offer the help in making decisions in individual libraries 
that the “‘more detailed rules” would give. Too much space is given to rules 
already well known and in use in most libraries. The inclusion of the rules for 
the Bible, forenames as entry, place names, and subject subdivisions are use- 
ful, as are the examples of single authors, Homer and Shakespeare. 

The rules are arranged alphabetically, with references and an index. There 
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is also a three-page “Chronological list of references” which will be helpful 
in further study of the whole question. Some of the rules are not as clearly 
stated as is desirable, and the examples are not always adequate. 

The appearance of the revised American Library Association code will un- 
doubtedly have some effect on the Library of Congress filing practices. It is 
to be hoped that that library may make its decisions promptly and then issue 
an official statement of these decisions, showing the applications it will make 
of the new rules and indicating alternate rules adopted, variations from the 
recommended practices, and, if possible, its reasons. This would be most help- 


ful to the libraries revising their own codes. 
EstHer A, SMITH 


General Library 
University of Michigan 
Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook, No. 9, 19¢0. Compiled by the Division oF 

CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE AMERICAN LiBRARY Assocta- 

T10n. Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 134. $2.25. 

In the 1940 issue of the Catalogers’ and classifiers’ yearbook major attention 
was devoted to what may be termed the “‘crisis in cataloging,” and several of 
the papers centered around this topic. In the present volume, dedicated to 
two pioneers in American cataloging and classification, Charles Martel 
and Thomas Franklin Currier, the writers return to problems of the moment 
and discuss such matters as the Decimal Classification Section at the Library 
of Congress, state author headings, subject headings, document cataloging, 
cataloging costs, and the condition of cataloging in European libraries prior 
to the outbreak of the war. 

No real history of American cataloging and classifying practices would 
omit the name of Charles Martel. The influence of Martel in these areas has 
been so potent that one is likely to lose sight not only of his personal qualities 
but also of his other contributions to American librarianship. The charming 
tribute by Harriet Wheeler Pierson reminds the reader of the various scholarly 
activities of Martel, of his role in building up the collections of the Library of 
Congress, of his aid to the Vatican Library, and of his training of catalogers 
who have filled important positions in other libraries in the country. But it 
is Charles Martel the leader who stands out, and he is characterized by his 
close comradeship to his staff, his appreciation of earnest effort, and his gen- 
erous recognition of the work contributed by his subordinates. 

The long period of service of Charles Martel at the Library of Congress has 
been interestingly paralleled by Thomas Franklin Currier’s career at Harvard 
College Library. It is entirely fitting, therefore, that the appreciation to Cur- 
rier by Elizabeth C. Ford, Mildred M. Tucker, and Majorie P. Wood should 
appear in this volume. Like Martel, Currier sought and devised methods of 
handling millions of items so that the scholar and the research worker could 
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be given the materials they need without undue delay. His contributions to 
American librarianship have reached beyond the walls of the great library in 
which he worked, just as Martel’s efforts were not confined to the Library of 
Congress. Well known are Currier’s work in such fields as transliteration and 
bibliography, and his experiments in selective and preliminary cataloging. 

The third paper in the volume is Currier’s ““What the bibliographer says 
to the cataloger.”” It is a testimony of Currier’s live interest in cataloging 
problems and in ways of solving them. Catalogers who have failed to examine 
their work in relation to the functions of the library as a whole may find here 
a viewpoint that will startle them. “Cataloging is a means to an end and not 
itself an objective,” he writes. “Time gained by omitting the unessential 
should be devoted to essentials.’’ Currier clearly indicates that the essentials 
in cataloging are those which serve the needs of users in the most economical 
manner. However, unless careful studies are made of the use of the catalog, 
practices will continue to be based primarily upon guesswork. 

“Cataloging costs,” always a live topic among administrators and cata- 
logers, is discussed by Emma V. Baldwin. This paper, given at the Cincinnati 
conference in 1940, summarizes some points which are treated more in detail 
in Library costs and budgets, by Miss Baldwin and William E. Marcus (Bowker, 

1941). 
; Julia C. Pressey contributes a summary of the ten years’ work of the Deci- 
mal Classification Section at the Library of Congress. This is a timely paper, 
especially since questions are now being raised as to the value of this work to 
American libraries. The current survey by the section of libraries using the 
Dewey Decimal system should reveal the extent to which this work has been 
of economical benefit, has established uniformity in classification, and has 
helped to keep the D.C. up to date. 

As chairman of the Committee of State Author Headings, Alice B. Foote 
presents a “Report of a survey on standards for state author heading lists,” 
which summarizes the replies of fifty-nine catalogers and thirty-seven docu- 
ments librarians on such matters as inclusiveness, form, and arrangement of 
author heading lists. The majority of the replies indicate that (1) the lists 
should include colonial territorial agencies and state supported colleges and 
universities, (2) that the form of entry should be the smallest feasible unit, 
and (3) the arrangement should be a direct alphabetical form. It is interesting 
to note that the recently issued Pennsyloania author headings (Pennsylvania 
State College Library, 1941) follows as far as possible the standards set forth 
by the Committee. 

Another paper concerned with documents is that by Violet Abbott Cabeen 
on “What the document catalogers would like to see taught in the library 
schools concerning the cataloging of government documents.” The growing 
recognition of the problems involved in the processing of documents, so that 
users will be given satisfactory service economically, prompted the question- 
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naire survey of teachers of cataloging in twenty-nine accredited library 
schools in the United States and Canada. Thirty teachers, representing twen- 
ty-five institutions, replied. Five recommendations growing out of the replies 
may be briefly noted: (1) that the cataloging of documents should be taught 
along with the cataloging of serials and separates rather than as a distinct 
unit of instruction; (2) that the catalog practice collection of federal and state 
documents should be kept representative and up to date; (3) that in order 
to enlarge the perspective of students they should be allowed to examine com- 
pletely cataloged document collections; (4) that specific aids, such as illus- 
trative Library of Congress cards, be devised to help the student when he is 
on the job in the library; and (5) that schools which offer courses in documents 
might well consider giving them before or concurrently with courses in cata- 
loging so that students might apply bibliographical knowledge to document 
cataloging. It is hoped that teachers of cataloging will consider all possibili- 
ties of self-cataloging of documents. Since documents represent important 
sources for research, it is encouraging to find that both teachers and catalogers 
are endeavoring to solve problems of organizing them for easy use. 

The problem of subject headings is ever with us, and the tentative check 
list of subject headings by Henry Black should prove useful to catalogers. 
It not only presents a view of the fields that have been covered by special 
lists, but also suggests the areas that still need examination. Research in the 
field of subject headings is undoubtedly needed. 

Two papers, “Cataloging and classification in Europe since 1930,” by John 
J. Lund, and “Catalogs and cataloging in France in recent years,” by José 
Meyer, both prepared in 1939, afford some idea of developments made up to 
the outbreak of war. Lund’s report, which summarizes information supplied 
by a group of European librarians, shows that prior to the war considerable 
attention was being given to catalog codes, co-operative cataloging, subject 
cataloging, and the Decimal Classification. In France, progress had been made 
in the use of printed cards, the compilation of trade bibliographies and printed 
subject catalogs, the use of photography in the cataloging of rare books, the 
reorganization of the Catalog Department of the Bibliothéque nationale, and 
the development of union catalogs. In the past the ideas of European librar- 
ians on cataloging and classification, bibliography, and union catalogs have 
been suggestive to Americans. One can only hope that enough scholarly 1i- 
braries will be left intact in Europe so that further speculation on these prob- 
lems will be possible after hostilities cease. 

Evidence of continued investigation of problems in cataloging and classifi- 
cation is presented in the abstracts of seven theses prepared in library schools. 
On the whole, the Yearbook maintains its standards of former years. The ad- 
ministrator and cataloger should find in the volume much material for thought 


and practical application. 
Maurice F, TauBer 


University of Chicago Libraries 
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Reference books of 1938-19g0. By Constance M. Wincue.t. (Second in- 
formal supplement to Guide to reference books, 6th ed., by Istpore GILBERT 
Mupce.) Chicago: American Library Association, 1941. Pp. 106. $1.25. 


Miss Winchell, who is the successor of Miss Mudge as reference librarian 
of Columbia University, has been very successful in carrying on the work of 
Miss Mudge in the preparation of the second supplement to the sixth edition 
of Mudge’s Guide to reference books. The work follows the general plan and 
scope of the first supplement. About 700 books are listed. Of these, about 
450 are entirely new works and about 250 are either new editions or continua- 
tions of works previously listed by Miss Mudge. New issues of regularly es- 
tablished annuals are not listed unless some change in scope or policy is noted, 
but the listing of the new volumes of irregular continuations is carefully done 
and as usual should prove useful in checking holdings. There is an increase 
over the first supplement in the number of books in most of the classes repre- 
sented, and this is especially noticeable in the social sciences, science, useful 
arts, and fine arts. There is a special increase in the number of titles relating 
to Latin America. An author, subject, and title index—including the entries 
in the first as well as the second supplements—ties the two supplements to- 
gether in a useful manner. The annotations are frequent and valuable, vary- 
ing in length from a few words to a discussion in several paragraphs concern- 
ing the two new services devoted to current biography. 

As usual the work is selective and includes only the more important refer- 
ence works issued during the years covered. For the benefit of large public, 
special, or university libraries, two new and rather important lists of reference 
books have appeared since 1939 to supplement the Mudge and Winchell lists. 
Foreign language reference books by Louis Kaplan is published about four 
times a year in the Library journal and includes many minor or specialized 
reference books. Of 102 books listed by Kaplan in 1940, but 21 are also listed 
in the Winchell list. The other new list, entitled Current reference aids, is 
compiled by the Subcommittee on Current Reference Aids of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries and is published quarterly in their publica- 
tion. This committee puts a broad interpretation on the term “reference 
aid,” and only about one title in five of those in the 1940 lists is found also 
in the Winchell list. Neither of these new lists pretends to give as full or de- 
tailed information about the books listed as the Winchell list, and they are 
not as conveniently arranged. 

The increasing tendency of libraries to pool information about their re- 
sources is evidenced by the increase in the number of union lists found in this 
fsupplement, as well as by the numerous catalogs of special collections o 
individual libraries which are listed. In the Second Supplement there are 21 
union lists which give library holdings in a variety of subjects such as serials, 
international congresses, French prose fiction, and China, while only 5 or 
6 union lists are found in the First Supplement. 
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Happily there are many entries to so-called “‘processed”’ publications. In- 
formation concerning these works is so elusive that there is always danger of 
overlooking some of the important reference works which are reproduced by 


one of the near-print processes. 


ye Marcaret I, Smitx 


University of Michigan 


The woman’s collection: a bibliography of material in all matters pertaining to 
women’s interests added to the Woman's College Library of the University of 
North Carolina 1937-g0. Compiled by Minnie M. Hussey. Greensboro, 
N.C.: Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, 1941. Pp. vi+s¢ 
(lithoprinted). 

The Woman’s College Library of the University of North Carolina began 
in 1937 to “build up a special collection of printed material in all matters per- 
taining to women” (p. iii). This lithoprinted bibliography is a published re- 
port of acquisitions during the first three years of work on the new collection. 

The bibliography is classified under the following eleven headings: ‘“The 
child,” “Adolescence and youth,” “‘The family,” “The home,” “Women in 
education,” “Women’s personal problems,” ‘“‘Women’s cultural interests,” 
“‘Avocations,” ““Women in the world’s work,” “Interesting women,” and 
“Women through the ages.”” There is no index, but the Table of Contents in 
cludes a breakdown of each of the headings indicated above. To aid the fac- 
ulty and students of the Woman’s College to use the bibliography, call num- 
bers are given for all books. 

The scope of the bibliography is broad. It includes a wide variety of ma- 
terials which are not particularly written for women or with women in mind. 
Under “Travel,” for example, are listed such titles as Fish, /mvitation to travel, 
and Strong, How to travel without being rich; under “Adult education”’ such 
titles as Ely, Adult education in action, and Adam, The museum and popular 
culture; and under “Mental and spiritual outlook,” Link, Return to religion, 
and Wallin, Personality maladjustments and mental hygiene. The breadth of 
inclusion is not, in the mind of this reviewer, a weakness in the bibliography- 


> « 


rather it is a strength. 

There is no point in attempting to criticize the contents of the bibliog- 
raphy. Obviously the books listed have been purchased with the needs of a 
specific college in mind. This means that the titles listed were purchased with 
both the holdings of the library and the curriculum of the college in mind. 
The few books on art (ten titles) and on music (eighteen titles) may indicate 
that relatively little emphasis is placed on these subjects at the Woman's 
College. On the other hand, these facts may be simply evidence that the li- 
brary had an extensive and adequate collection in these fields prior to 1937 
and, consequently, few titles on these subjects were purchased from 1937 to 
1940. 

This bibliography may have value as a buying aid to libraries. Its most 
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important value, however, is as a demonstration to college and university 
libraries of a type of service (the preparation of a comprehensive, classified, 
annotated bibliography of library holdings or purchases) which will be much 
appreciated by faculty members and students. 
B. LaMar JOHNSON 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Children’s books in English on Latin America. Compiled by the Pan Ameri- 
can Unron and the INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND LisBrary As- 
sociaTIon. (“Bibliographic series,” No. 25.) Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1941. Pp. viiit+41+vii. $0.50 (mimeographed). 

This “comprehensive, though selected, bibliography of juvenile literature 
on Latin America” lists and annotates 324 titles for children from kinder- 
garten to high-school age. Although heavily weighted with fiction and folk- 
lore, it contains as well a few books on biography, history, geography, and 
description. It may be used as a teacher’s guide, as a buying list for libraries, 
or as a highly suggestive overview of a specific literary area. 

The books range, in date of publication, from 188? to 1941. One notes 
what changes sixty years have worked both in the attitudes of the writers and 
in the expected response of the audience for which the books are intended. 
It is encouraging to observe that in quality as well as in numbers there is now 
a body of juvenile literature in this field worthy of the name. In spite of this 
fact, the existing material reveals a sad lack of balance. Perhaps this bibliog- 
raphy’s chief importance will be in calling attention to some of the as yet 
unwritten books which would do much to bolster international understanding. 

For instance, the section on Mexico includes eighty-seven titles, more than 
one-fourth of the total number; yet our neighbor Cuba is represented by no 
more than seventeen, of which only ten have been published in the twentieth 
century. It is understandable that some of the smaller nations have not been 
treated separately, but there appears to be not a single book worthy of listing 
on Colombia. Few names in the Author Index are of obvious Latin-American 
or American Indian origin; nor are the illustrators often natives of the lands 
they picture. In only two cases have works written in Spanish or Portuguese 
been honored by translation. The stories dealing with the Mexican War seem 
to represent only one side of the conflict. Such great national figures as San 
Martin and Judrez are neglected. Few books touch on the social or economic 
struggles within the various countries. 

As the Introduction points out, it is not so much a question of producing 
books in larger numbers as it is of maintaining a high standard for those that 
do appear. Let us hope that writers, publishers, and translators, as well as 
librarians and teachers, will study this bibliography and take note of its obvi- 
ous implications. 

Georce J. FINNEY 

Mexico City 
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Reading for enjoyment. By Donatp MacCampsett. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1941. Pp. x+177. $2.50. 

Perennial proof of the fact that books are playing a vital part in the lives 
of their readers is offered by the appearance each year of many publications in 
praise of reading. So enthusiastic are their authors about the significance of 
reading in their own lives that they find it necessary to attest the praise of 
books in public. Reading for enjoyment is this kind of book, and very fortu- 
nately for both its author and its readers it is in itself a source of enjoyment 
and enlightenment. 

Obviously Mr. MacCampbell, a literary agent by profession, is a lover of 
good literature. I hasten to add that the word “lover” has no connotation of 
sentimentality. Anything but that. Like many other college graduates, Mr. 
MacCampbell apparently went through a period during which literature with 
an academic emphasis meant little to him. As the years passed, however, the 
solid impact of its values led him into wider and wider reading, so that this 
book is the fruit of a rich and varied acquaintance with literature. There is 
nothing pedantic about his approach, nothing scholarly in the usual sense; 
rather it is the approach of a cultivated and urbane man of the world, a man 
who sums up his philosohpy in the following words: “The primary purpose 
of life, after all, is to live fully with the senses, and be guided by a disciplined 
mind.” In one or two places college emphasis and college courses in literature 
are given a sound thumping, but there are many of us who not only believe 
they frequently deserve it but who are trying to do something about it. 

There are two things which should be clearly borne in mind by the poten- 
tial reader of this book: first, it is directed toward an audience of considerable 
maturity; and, second, the author employs the word “enjoyment” in a some- 
what restricted sense. Readers who are five or ten years out of college will 
derive the greatest profit from this book, for such readers are old enough to 
have experienced at least a partial dissipation of any academic odium that 
may have at one time been associated with literature; also they are old enough 
to have begun to realize that even stocks and bonds and automobiles are not 
a complete answer to all their yearnings. In a word, the people who will enjoy 
this book most are those who are willing to pay seriously for what they get; 
the author unmistakably shows that the kind of reading he is talking about 
requires a considerable expenditure of effort. He has little but contempt for 
the escape reader: ‘“To indulge in the popular habit of reading to forget may 
be justifiable only when one has reached the end of the road and is waiting 
the hour when an obliging mortician will call for the earthly remains. For the 
intellectually curious and the physically alert, it would be better to forego 
reading altogether than to approach a book as we might approach a medicine 
cabinet in search of a soporific.”” On the contrary, “All pleasure that is worth 
experiencing involves discipline and effort.” In view of these beliefs it is not 
strange that the author very definitely advocates reading according to some 
system; without being dogmatic he suggests reading by country, form, pericd, 
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or tradition. His arguments for such reading are both sound and lucidly 
stated. He has no tolerance whatever for the person who reads to acquire 
culture, position, or drawing-room acclaim; although his approach is avowedly 
hedonistic, he takes his pleasure seriously. 

The contents of the volume suggest its scope: I, ““What reading can do for 
you”; II, “How to read”; III, “On the use of the library”; IV, “What to 
read’’; V, “On keeping a file”; and V1, “How to retain what you read.” In 
addition, there are three appendixes—“Five hundred classics” ; “One hundred 
reference books”; and ““Twenty-five periodicals.”” With respect to some of the 
selections and omissions in the latter, we might easily pick a quarrel, but Mr. 
MacCampbell would undoubtedly be the first to admit the right to differ. 
Following his suggestions will reward any reader abundantly. A great many 
of the titles are already widely, even popularly, known, but a considerable 
number are familiar to only a select few. The emphasis, as I have already 
implied, is upon substantial literature. 

Of the main chapters, I found the last two most convincing, chiefly because 
they provoked the greatest number of new ideas. His elucidation of his own 
plan for keeping a file of his reading is both practical and intriguing. My 
guess is that he will win many converts, thereby adding immeasurably to the 
values these people will find in their reading. Chapters 11 and iii are replete 
with practical suggestions. His comments about the care of the eyes, physical 
surroundings, and the best ways to take notes are excellent. His explanation 
of the organization of a library, as well as his pointed and sometimes humorous 
comments on the functions of library advisers, will be invaluable to those not 
already initiated to the mysteries. One of the best things about chapter iv 
is the author’s insistence upon the reader’s independence; he explains both 
the functions and the shortcomings of reviewers and book lists, but con- 
sciously or otherwise he sometimes appears to be guilty of a number of the 
faults he finds with others; in a few instances his judgments of books appear 
to be sweeping and dogmatic. Although chapter i presents a convincing case 
in answer to the question “What can reading do for you,” it is not so persua- 
sive as it might be. 

In point of style the book is excellent; the author never seeks to make a 
point through the use of devices that are flashy or cheap. The general tone 
is one of informal dignity. Conscious of the worthiness of his subject and 
convictions, Mr. MacCampbell has written with forceful but restrained en- 
phasis. The form of the book is extremely pleasing; in this respect the pub- 


lishers deserve high praise. 


Stephens College Rosert A. L. Mortvept 


Columbia, Missouri 


The sentimental novel in America, 1789-1860. By Herpert Ross Brown. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. ix+407. $3.00. 
In the pages of the Library Quarterly for July, 1938, Thomas Keys ana- 
lyzed the contents of a number of private libraries in Colonial America and 
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found marked regional differences that revealed a varying cultural pattern 
along the Atlantic Coast. In New England “the composite picture of the 
quality of the books and the caliber of the owners of the more important pri- 
vate libraries . . . . furnished substantial proof of the domination of Puritan 
idealism.” The libraries of the Middle Colonies evinced a “‘spirit of toleration 
and harmony.” In the South the emphasis shifted to “applied science.” “The 
growing professional classes, with their libraries on law and medicine, brought 
about this change.”” The interest in literature was “also very marked,” and 
in general the “characteristics of the southern gentleman conflicted harshly 
with those of the New England Puritan.” Keys so galled his thesis with hard 
riding that he saw in these libraries a reflection of an essential antagonism 
between “the New England Puritan’s feeling of religious superiority” and the 
“aristocratic spirit of the Southern gentlemen” that formed “‘the basis for the 
differences that were to submerge the American states several [sic!] years 
later in civil war” (“The Colonial library and the development of sectional 
differences in the American Colonies,” Liérary quarterly, VIII [1938], 373-90). 
This study was significant because it exemplified, in extreme form, the pre- 
vailing notion concerning reading habits in America before the middle of the 
nineteenth century. His viewpoint has been presented before though seldom 
with such great confidence. 

To such misapprehensions about the history of American culture, Brown’s 
book on the Sentimental novel in America is a wholesome corrective. In this 
scholarly study the author clearly shows that light and frothy fiction was well- 
nigh universally popular along the entire length of the Atlantic seaboard, thus 
effectively destroying the prevailing belief in any marked regional character 
of American reading habits. Long before the colonies had united to form a 
new nation, Samuel Davies complained that “‘plays and romances” were 
“‘more read than the history of the blessed Jesus.” In 1772 John Trumbull 
was pained to discover that good New England ladies were poisoning their 
minds with “the amorous follies of romances,” and Royall Tyler’s Dr. Under- 
hill, returning to America in 1797 after an absence of seven years, remarked 
upon “‘the extreme avidity with which books of mere amusement were pur- 
chased by all ranks” of his countrymen. 

That the New England public was as eager for this mawkish sentimentality 
as was the populace in the less puritanical states to the south, Brown makes 
abundantly clear. As a literary form the novel came relatively late to Amer- 
ica, such reading matter having been previously imported. But it was none 
other than puritan Boston that gave to the new world the first American 
novel when in 1789 there came from the press of Isaiah Thomas The power of 
sympathy: or the triumph of nature, founded in truth. The book, by one William 
Hill Brown, drew not too subtly upon sex irregularity and crime within a 
socially prominent Boston family, and in its immediate popularity was the 
first in an extended lineage which like Banquo’s progeny seemed to stretch out 
to the crack of doom. 
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The real temper of the American reading public was, however, revealed 
when, in 1794, Mathew Carey of Philadelphia republished Susanna Rowson’s 
Charlotte Temple, which within a few years sold twenty-five thousand copies, 
was acclaimed the most popular book of its generation, appeared in more than 
one hundred editions, and became America’s first best seller, unsurpassed in 
popularity until the arrival of Uncle Tom’s cabin. It was pitched precisely 
to the note of mass consumption. Both emotional and sentimental, with a 
skilfully subordinated sex motif, the book introduced the reader to the love 
secrets of the nobility. In a manner characteristically Richardsonian, the 
reader was encouraged toward self-identification with the persecuted heroine, 
and all was done in the name of piety and virtue. The influence of Charlotte 
was immediate. The “tale of truth,” told in a style inflated with circumlocu- 
tion and rounded periods of “elegant”’ writing, heavily emphasizing the more 
lurid phases of sex experience, and generously dabbed with a sniveling moral- 
ity became the accepted pattern for the popular novel. 

But similarity of “plot” was no deterrent to the fiction readers, and it was 
not long until the novel, in either book or periodical form, became overwhelm- 
ingly popular. The coguette (1797), written by “‘a Lady of Massachusetts,” 
Hannah Foster, reached its thirtieth edition in Boston in 1833. The genial 
Parson Weems who traveled through the South for Mathew Carey’s Phila- 
delphia publishing house showered his employer with demands for more fic- 
tion. “I can vend many more novels than you probably possess” he wrote 
from Dumfries, Virginia, in January, 1797, and two months later from Peters- 
burg, ‘Of fine Sentimental Novels, entertaining Histories, etc., etc., I could 
vend a vast many.” 

In opposition to the rapidly mounting popularity of the sentimental novel, 
there came a storm of protest from both the pulpit and the press, but it had 
little influence other than to reflect the intensity of the demand. Current 
periodicals were at one and the same time an active source of agitation against 
novel reading and a major medium for the publication of that very fiction 
they editorially deplored. Both editors and publishers were very willing to 
join in the chorus of condemnation and thus insure their intellectual self- 
respect, but they had no intention of forsaking the lucrative rewards to be 
derived from the fiction market. In the pages of the same publication “stories 
were neutralized with sermons,” and “historiettes with homilies.’’ At this 
neat editorial game of running with the hare while hunting with the hounds, 
none was more adept than the Massachusetts magazine which, from 1789 to 
1796, was not only a conspicuous “shrine for the worship of sentiment and 
sensibility” but a pulpit from which was trumpeted the most moral strictures 
against the invidious influence of the novel. 

Brown quite properly has much to say about those “‘slop-shops of litera- 
ture,” the circulating libraries which were an important agency of distribu- 
tion for these “greasy, combustible, duodecimos.”” Originating in England, 
they appeared in America first in Maryland and shortly after in Boston, and 
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by the latter part of the eighteenth century the metropolitan centers of the 
Atlantic seaboard were well supplied with these progenitors of the modern 
drug-store “rentals.” Motivated by no altruistic desire to improve mankind, 
their one objective was to make money for the owners by giving the public 
what it most wanted to read, and any analysis of their catalogs leaves no 
doubt that the public then, as now, preferred puerile fiction to divine philos- 
ophy. 

The great bulk of Brown’s study is a particularly successful example 
of that timeless academic occupation of tracking down literary borrow- 
ings, parallels, and relationships; but the mountain of evidence that accumu- 
lates in the performance of this task is an important contribution to American 
cultural history. In style the book evinces a flexibility and lightness of touch 
that carries well an oppressive burden of scholarly documentation; an achieve- 
ment which is in itself no easy accomplishment. But if with even this skilful 
handling the seemingly interminable parade of illustration grows tedious, one 
should marvel at the fortitude of Mr. Brown as he conscientiously worked 
his way through his voluminous sources—thousands of closely printed vapid 


pages—and each page limp from maidens’ tears. 
J. H. SHera 


Library of Congress 


Reader’s guide to prose fiction: and introductory essay, with bibliographies of 
1,500 novels selected, topically classified, and annotated for use in meeting the 
needs of individuals in general education. By Etpert Lenrow. (“Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, Progressive Education Association 
publications.”) New York: D. Appleton—Century, 1940. Pp. xi+ 371. 
$3.00. 

This list of classified and annotated novels was prepared for the Progressive 
Education Association Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. Em- 
phasis is placed on the setting, plot, and characters of each novel with an aim 
to using books as an introduction to life. Designed for the use of progressive 
English teachers in secondary schools, it stresses the school’s responsibility 
in “shaping effective personalities who will live dynamically in our evolving 
social order.” 

The list is divided into three main sections: (1) the individual’s need for 
entertainment and “‘escape”’; (2) the individual and his personal environment; 
and (3) the individual and his social environment. 

Each section is further divided into small groups, such as “Frontier life,” 
“‘Women in business,”’ or “Biblical stories.”” In addition to conventional 
bibliographical information, annotations are given emphasizing those aspects 
of the book relevant to the headings under which they are listed. If a book is 
listed under several headings, separate annotations with different emphases 
are supplied. An index with author, title, and subject entries completes the 
work, 
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The selection of titles is catholic—classics and best sellers, foreign as well 
as English and American works being included. The author justifies the in- 
clusion of many current titles of questionable value on the ground that high- 
school students are interested in the best sellers of the moment. These works 
will be superseded by others in future considerations, but how can the omis- 
sion of titles like those by Jules Verne be justified? 

Many young readers are fascinated by science. The novels of Verne, while 
fanciful, are theoretically sound; boys of today read them as avidly as those of 
fifty years ago. Such works are more deserving of consideration than titles 
like Frankenstein. 

Again, the omission of Alcott’s Little women is surprising. Although its tone 
is dated, its characters live. This fact is attested to by the success of the recent 
movie made from the story. Surely it is as appealing to younger high-school 
readers as the more recent Odyssey of a nice girl by Ruth Suckow. The author 
here is open to the charge of not sufficiently considering the interests and tastes 
of the less mature students. 

The annotations, however, are usually helpful. A good many of them are 
quoted from such sources as Baker’s Guide to the best fiction, the American 
Library Association’s Booklist, the Book review digest, the Nation, and the 
New York times. The listing of one title under various headings is not always 
done consistently. One note, for example, says in part: “The satire is really 
directed against high church Episcopalianism....” (L. J. Williams, She 
knew she was right, p. 92), but no mention of the book appears under “‘Reli- 
gion.” 

The list should offer helpful suggestions to the person looking for fiction 
dealing with a particular subject. Few libraries, particularly in schools, how- 
ever, could use it as a guide to books in their collection, since many of the titles 
listed are uncommon. The Bibliography is carefully compiled and should 
prove useful to booksellers, librarians, teachers, and students. The value of 
the guide as an indication of a new method in the classification of prose fiction 
is highly speculative. 

Dena J. PotacHeck 
Demarest PoLacHECcK 
University of Chicago 

The art of biography in eighteenth century England. By Donatp A. STAUFFER. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+572. $5.00 (with 
companion volume, $8.50). 

The art of biography in eighteenth century England: bibliographical supplement. 
By Donatp A. Staurrer. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
Pp. vili+293. $5.00. 

It was the “biographical part” of literary history which Dr. Johnson con- 
fessed to liking best, a preference which many of his contemporaries obvi- 
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ously shared. The pages of the Monthly review afford ample evidence, from 
the middle of the century onward, of the popularity of biographical writing; 
and Boswell’s Life is only the greatest example of a genre which had many if 
less distinguished practitioners. Some idea of the richness of the material may 
be gained from Dr. Stauffer’s two volumes, the first of which traces the history 
of biographical writing through the century, while the second provides a use- 
ful handlist of eighteenth-century biographies. 

The material is indeed rich and varied, ranging from the semifictional bi- 
ographies by Defoe and Mrs. Manley to the serious and heavily documented 
compilations like the Biographia Britannica. Adventurers (and adventuress- 
es), travelers, scientists, actresses, clergymen, criminals—all were the sub- 
jects of biographies in the eighteenth century, and the accounts of their lives 
make fascinating reading. If the “art of biography” is sometimes lost sight 
of in the recounting of individual careers, the reader is compensated by the 
picturesque details which go to make up the picture. On such works as the 
Memoirs of Sophia Baddeley and Topham’s Life of John Elwes (both of which 
deserve to be better known) Dr. Stauffer writes with evident gusto and en- 
thusiasm, and his book will serve as an instructive and amusing guide to a 
hitherto neglected genre in English literature. He is at his best in dealing 
with the more obscure—and more sensational—biographies of the period. On 
the great names—Johnson and Boswell—he is less satisfactory. To Dr. John- 
son’s greatest biographical work, the Lives of the poets, he gives no detailed 
consideration at all. Even the monumental collections of the century are 
rather cavalierly treated: the Biographia britannica is only a “‘noble experi- 
ment” (p. 249), while Birch’s General dictionary is described as a work of 
“stupidity, lack of proportion, and absence of critical sense” (p. 252). It is 
only fair to say, however, that Dr. Stauffer’s avowed aim is not to revaluate 
the great names but to rescue from obscurity the lesser-known biographies 
and to situate them in the history of biographical writing. In the first of these 
aims, at least, he has been eminently successful. 

The final chapter, “The trend of biography,”’ makes a creditable attempt 
to draw together the diverse strands and to reach some conclusions as to the 
general course of biographical writing in the century. Although the master- 
piece of biography occurs in the final decade of the eighteenth century, it is 
difficult to see that biography as an art shows consistent development. In the 
hands of Boswell it indeed becomes an art, but too many biographies toward 
the close of the century degenerate into mere collections of anecdote. Dr, 
Stauffer’s book will be of most service as a guide to the hundreds of individual 
biographies published in the eighteenth century. When he generalizes he is 
on less sure ground—an egregious instance occurs in the first chapter, in the 
discussion of the “influence” of Shakespeare on biographical writing. 

The second volume, entitled Bibliographical supplement, lists in alphabeti- 
cal order the English biographies and autobiographies published between 1700 
and 1800. This will be of the highest utility to the student and the librarian, 
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since it not only lists the authors of biographies but contains cross-references 
to biographical subjects. Brief critical comments are frequently supplied; 
these vary from such helpful notes as “generally favorable” and “thoroughly 
documented and impartial” to such flippancies as ‘“‘a gloomy and awful diet 
for juveniles” and “‘a whining apologia.”” The list, so far as I have checked 
it, is commendably accurate. The following additions to titles may be made: 

Peter Barwick, Vita Fohannis Barwick... . (1721), trans. into English by J. Betten- 
ham (1724); Thomas Birch, The /ife of Mons. Du Fresnoy, prefixed to James Wills’s 
trans. of De arte graphica (1754), and The life of Henry, Prince of Wales (1760); Sir 
William Dawes, The works of ....Ofspring Blackall, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Exeter 
.... with a preface giving some account of the author by the most reverend father in God, 
William, Lord Archbishop of York (1722); William King, Historical account of the 
heathen gods and heroes (1710); Lives of illustrious British seamen (anon., Edinburgh, 
1764); John Livingstone, Divine Providence exemplified in the lives of the most eminent 
divines who lived in Scotland during the first century after the Reformation (Glasgow, 
1754); David Lloyd, Statesmen and favourites of England since the Reformation, ed. 
Charles Whitworth (1766); Thomas Morell, Sacred annals, or the life of Christ.... 
compiled from the works of Bishop Taylor |and others] (1776); John Strype, The Jife 
and acts of Fohn Whitgift (1718); Thomas Mortimer, The student’s pocket dictionary 
(1777-89); Sir James Ware, English trans. of De scriptoribus Hiberniae (Dublin, 1764). 


Donatp F. Bonn 
University of Chicago 


American book collectors and collecting from Colonial times to the present. By 
Cart L. Cannon. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. xi+391. 
$3.00. 

Henry E. Huntington is reputed to have said to Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach: 
“The ownership of a final library is the surest and swiftest way to immortal- 
ity.”” One hundred and twelve such immortals are named in the Table of 
Contents of Mr. Cannon’s admirable “blue book” of American collectors, 
and many more are mentioned more or less incidentally in the text. Mr. 
Cannon opens his book with the Rev. Thomas Prince (1687-1758) and closes 
it, except for a brief epilogue and an excellent index, with Wilberforce Eames 
(1855-1937). 

It is difficult for a reviewer to do full justice to such a volume as this— 
virtually a narrative catalog of book collectors—without restating and sum- 
ming up much that the author has said. Even to indulge in the time-honored 
prerogative of the reviewer, the right to point out errors—those of commission 
and omission, those obviously just /apsus calami and typographical—would 
entail many, many hours of checking with an almost certain result that they 
would be negligible, for Mr. Cannon appears to have done a very thorough 
job both in transcribing his notes and in proofreading his book. 

A librarian cannot help but be struck by one thing in reading this historical 
survey of book collecting in America, and that is the part which the private 
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collector has played in the enrichment of public resources for study and schol- 
arship. Roughly about 50 per cent of the collections described by Mr. Cannon 
have found their way, for the most part im foto, into public institutions. A 
large majority of these have been left to public use by bequest either to exist- 
ing libraries or accompanied by a building or provisions for their housing. 
The charm which books and the collecting of them have for a man—there isn’t 
a woman listed in this fraternity catalog, although heiresses and helpmates 
(notably Mrs. Folger) are mentioned—seems to have, as one of its comple- 
ments, the stimulation of a desire to share the amassed result with others. 
To be sure, one of the reasons why so many of these collections—general and 
specialized—have gone intact to some library is the perfectly natural instinct 
to perpetuate one’s name or be thus associated with scholarship and intellec 
tual activity. (An interesting psychological study might be made or is, per 
haps, already safely interred in some doctoral dissertation on the relationship 
between public benefaction and the number of surviving progeny produced 
by the benefactor.) But, whatever the reason may have been, the result is 
admirable and has produced for our time such great libraries as the John 
Carter Brown, the Morgan, the Folger, the W. L. Clements, and the Hunting 
ton, to name just a handful of those having independent buildings. 

Quite naturally, the chapters devoted to Morgan, Clements, Huntington, 
Folger, and Eames are outstanding and hold our interest most strongly per- 
haps because in each case there is a ‘“‘success” story that grips us, even though 
the first three were wealthy men before they began to collect. Perhaps the 
description of the Morgan collection is the most thrilling, for from it one 
realizes, with the aid of Mr. Cannon’s vivid account, the vast sweep of the 
manuscript field as well as its unique quality. Another copy of the fifth edi- 
tion of Venus and Adonis (in the Huntington) now considered unique may be 
found—such a find is certainly within the realm of possibility. But no 1li- 
brary can ever possess a duplicate of the Ashburnham Go/den gospels (in the 
Morgan). The stories of Folger and Eames read as though they were notes 
for a pair of books on the Alger formula: a poor boy’s magnificent gift to the 
nation, ever present in the eyes of the people who visit Washington and in the 
minds of all Shakespeare scholars the world over; another’s great contribution 
to bibliographical scholarship, ever present in the minds and notes of bibliog- 
raphers, in such tools as Sabin’s Dictionary, and in others too numerous to 
specify. 

On the whole, Mr. Cannon has allotted his space with an excellent sense of 
proportion; but the reviewer feels that a slight injustice is done the collections 
of the late Edward Everett Ayer, whose great ornithological library is dis- 
missed with a sentence, albeit fortified with a quotation from George Watson 
Cole, and whose Americana and material on the American Indian is enumer- 
ated in round figures only, whereas there are may items of significant rarity 
in each of his libraries. 
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This book will long stand as a valued reference book on the small shelf of 
much-used books near the desk of the librarian, the bibliographer, the book 
collector (especially he who is interested in provenance) and the rare-book 
dealer, each of whom should be familiar with it. There is no other volume 
covering the American field which even approaches this comprehensive rec- 
ord, although George L. McKay’s American book auction catalogues should be 
used in conjunction with it. May there be, in a decade or so, a “revised and 
enlarged edition’”’ containing equally good accounts of collections now in pri- 
vate hands and hence outside the scope of this first edition. 


Gitspert H. Doane 
Library 
University of Wisconsin 


Music in Western civilization. By Pau Henry LAnc. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Co., 1941. Pp. xvi+1107. $5.00. 

The most eminent historians of our modern era no longer restrict them- 
selves to an enumeration of wars, treaties, and royal dynasties as was for- 
merly the case, but seek to present a clearer understanding of the past by 
taking cognizance of cultural influences, sociological trends, and religious up- 
heavals along with the political aspects. In view of this acknowledged ap- 
proach, it is surprising, at first glance, that the general historian so often 
treats the visual arts adequately but fails miserably in presenting the history 
of music and its importance in the lives of the people. Upon reflection, how- 
ever, the reason for this inadequate treatment lies not so much with the 
political historian as with the historian of music. Music itself is a highly 
specialized art. Its appreciation requires a certain inherent capacity which 
varies in degree in each individual. It is a transitory, elusive art. It does not 
remain ever present, a thing to which one’s eye can return at will, as does paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture. Its forms are complex. Why, then, should the 
general historian be expected to acquire an intimate knowledge of a special- 
ized field for which he may have no appreciation? Rather, it is the duty of 
the historian of music, who presumably has mastered his art, to meet the 
general historian on his own ground and to contribute the fruits of his special- 
ized training. Only by such a process and by the general historian profiting 
thereby will the student of history ever fully comprehend the complete story 
of human events. 

Several attempts have been made by the music historian to combine music 
history with general history. Among the most recent of these is the book 
written by Hugo Leichtentritt in 1938, Music, history and ideas. Another at- 
tempt was made by McKinney and Anderson in 1940 when they wrote Music 
in history. The book under discussion by Dr. Lang is the third trial in English. 
Dr. Lang has been most successful in his undertaking, and his work is a con- 
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tribution to the general public as well as to the musical world. He has fol- 
lowed the outlines and terminology of the history of music, as was to be ex- 
pected, but the fundamental approach which emphasizes the place of music 
in relation to the chain of events has been retained to the end. From this 
point of view the chapter on the Renaissance (146 pages) is especially well 
handled. (The section on modern music is least well treated.) There is a con- 
stant interweaving of music history, political history, and social history. As 
one example of the breadth brought to the subject, let us quote from “The 
problems of cinquecento music’”’: 

The problems of cinquecento music were the problems of the cinquecento itself. 
The whole aesthetics of the Renaissance were based on proportion, the relationship of 
different spaces to each other, in which symmetry is only one among other possibilities. 
But to compose various spaces one must see them together, simultaneously. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Josquin’s great contemporary, an able musician himself, expressed this when 
he remarked that the simultaneous perception of the proportions of “all members” 
creates a harmony (concento) which for the eye is a sensation equivalent to that ex- 
perienced by the ear upon hearing music. This conception of proportionality was not 
known in the Gothic period, which favored rhythm and motion-dynamics both in 
architecture and in music. The Gothic artist’s conception was of successive space, 
whereas the Renaissance created the conception of simultaneous space. 

The style is smooth, suave, and subtle, even if at times it verges on ver- 
bosity. There is a general tendency toward repetition of ideas, but it is fre- 
quently necessary to view the same idea from more than one angle, which 
would both explain and excuse this tendency. The most serious adverse criti- 
cism is the fact that the book is not well documented. Frequent quotations 
are given without book or page reference. To have included such information 
in every case, however, would have made the book unwieldly to handle, and 
it is a question whether it would have made it more usable since this is not a 
reference book. 

One particularly valuable feature of Dr. Lang’s book is the Index. It is 
especially important that in a book of this size the subject matter discussed 
be made readily available. The Index is most complete both as to individuals 
and as to subjects. The Bibliography, likewise, is comprehensive, although 
the inclusion of more books on painting, sculpture, and architecture would 
have more adequately supported the numerous references to these arts. 

The original tenet of this review must not be lost sight of, however, in a 
discussion of details. Here is by far the most outstanding contribution which 
the music historian has yet made to the general historian. 

He ten E. Busu 
Library of Congress 


John Dryden: some biographical facts and problems. By James M. Ossorn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv-+295. $3.50. 
In his Preface to this substantial volume Professor Osborn predicts ever 
more fruitful results to scholars active in British history of the later seven- 
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teenth century because of the appearance and promise of increasingly useful 
bibliographical tools. In particular, work on the greatest literary figure of 
the age, John Dryden, will be further implemented by the collection and 
availability of material concerning the writings and intellectual milieu of that 
writer. Professor Osborn notes a lack in that material, however—namely, an 
adequate biography. The need of a definitive life of Dryden has long been 
felt, and some efforts to supply that want have been made, but so great is 
the task of gathering the evidence and of thinking out its implications that 
no serious scholar will lightly undertake the matter. If in this volume Pro- 
fessor Osborn modestly offers some results of “‘preliminary spade-digging,” he 
also implies that if Dryden is blithely run through the modern “biography 
mill” the result may easily become the proper object of ridicule. 

This volume is divided into two parts: first, a consideration of the history 
and character of biographical studies of Dryden up to and even within recent 
decades; and, second, a number of “‘collateral investigations” and “shorter 
studies” representative of the author’s own research and illustrative of Dryden 
problems. One is struck with the dependent as well as with the cumulative 
character of the earlier (especially eighteenth-century) Lives and also with 
activity concerning biography as a form of English letters, even as displayed 
by the work on Dryden alone. Thus, Part I is as useful for its account of the 
problems, methods, and relationships of Dryden’s biographers as for its evalu- 
ation of their work. The character, method, and value of English biographi- 
cal scholarship up to almost our own time are revealed in this account of work 
on the life of Dryden by such men as Thomas Birch, Samuel Derrick, Samuel 
Johnson, Edmund Malone, Sir Walter Scott, and certain of the lesser and 
greater in the century since Scott. 

Biography was already a standard help to the general reader when the 
learned Dr. Thomas Birch, as chief editor of the General dictionary, historical 
and critical, became obliged in 1736 to take account of Dryden. Professor 
Osborn holds Thomas Birch to be the first worthy biographer of Dryden, and, 
since his account was for three decades the chief source of information about 
Dryden, it is at once important to inquire where he got his store of “casual 
mentions and uncertain traditions,” as well as real facts, that make his—for 
a brief account—three-fourths satisfactory even today. His life of Dryden, 
but one among some six hundred biographical sketches that he produced 
within a few years, and with all objections to it considered, still lays a debt 
to all later biographers of Dryden. 

Biographical dictionary lives of Dryden continued to appear, but it re- 
mained for a young Irishman, Samuel Derrick, to produce a more independ- 
ent life as a preface to an edition of the works of Dryden (1760). Though he 
derived much from Birch, Derrick made a distinct advance in Dryden scholar- 
ship in that he sought and used (even if somewhat ineptly) documents and 
family traditions and also made a serious attempt to supply notes to the text 


of Dryden. 
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In Samuel Johnson, Dryden had for his biographer both an ardent ad- 
mirer and a master-craftsman. Despite his impatience with what is today 
called “‘research,” he, too, made sallies after fresh facts and documents, and 
thus, though he still relied chiefly on Birch, he brought forth some new ma- 
terial. His significance, however, is mainly in his method. Following the pat- 
tern of his Lives of the poets as indicated by the phrase “biographical and criti- 
cal,” he divided his account into two fairly equal parts and concluded each 
with a “character.” Whatever the merits or faults of the biographical part, 
Professor Osborn believes that it is the critical part that holds the reader to- 
day, and this because it employs an important development in technique, 
the attempt to describe Dryden’s mental qualities and to draw his intellectual 
character. 

The interest in biographical method suggested in the foregoing is height- 
ened in Professor Osborn’s relation of Edmund Malone’s “Account of the life 
and writings of the author”’ prefixed to his edition of Dryden’s prose works 
(1800). Again one almost forgets Dryden in his absorption in Malone, whom 
Professor Osborn credits with hitherto unequaled use of and skill in the his- 
torical method. Despite its shortcomings Malone’s life (says he) is “‘the first 
scholarly biography of a man of letters”; and, when seen against the whole 
range of Dryden studies, it is “the most important book on Dryden that has 
ever appeared.” 

Like Malone’s life, Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Dryden was written to supply 
an edition of Dryden’s writings with a useful preface. Again one is absorbed 
in the history of biographical method. Combining the purposes of Johnson 
and Malone, Scott sought to consider the poet as well as to delineate the man, 
and so to comprehend the whole of Restoration literature with Dryden as the 
central figure. His expressed aim was “‘to estimate how far the age was in- 
debted to the poet, and how far the poet was influenced by the taste and man- 
ners of his age.” Whether or not he succeeded in his implied contentions, 
“Scott’s biography,” says Professor Osborn, “‘is a distinguished success” —a 
book “‘well on the way toward the ‘life and times,’ which has since dominated 
the field of scholarly biography.” 

Finally, Professor Osborn describes the character and the extent of the 
work done on Dryden since Scott by writers of varying ability and importance, 
such as John Mitford, Robert Bell, William Dougal Christie, George Saints- 
bury, Leslie Stephen, and others, all of whom will contribute eventually to a 
“definitive” biography; and “when a Masson or a Chambers does take up 
the task, he will be indebted to the ‘moderns’ as well as to the ‘ancients.’ ”’ 

Part I of this volume will engage and may even fascinate the general 
reader; but to Part II one probably should bring some special interest, or even 
be a “‘specialist.”” And if he is, he will have “high talk” with the initiate in 
Dryden facts and problems. 

This well-written volume exhibits extensive research, and, though packed 
with information, its parts and chapters are done in judicious proportion. It 
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is well documented and supplied with useful notes. Several illustrations and 
portraits appear, including the hitherto unreproduced “Salwey”’ portrait of 
Dryden. Excellent paper, printing, and binding help to make this a beautiful 
book. 


College of Puget Sound Junius P. Jarcer 


The literature of junior college terminal education. By Lois E. ENGLEMAN and 
Wa ter Crossy Ee ts. (“Terminal education monograph,” No.1.) Wash- 
ington: American Association of Junior Colleges, 1941. Pp. xiiit+-322. 
This is the first of three monographs resulting from a study made by the 

American Association of Junior Colleges in 1940. (The other monographs are 

Present status of junior college terminal education and Why junior college termi- 

nal education?—both by Walter C. Eells.) Following this exploratory study, 

a Co-operative Study of Terminal Education was started by nine junior col- 

leges as a means of working out and demonstrating improved practices in ter- 

minal education. Publications from the Co-operative Study will appear in 
due course. 

Terminal education is defined as education designed to be the last formal 
education of a student. Thus it includes vocational or semi-professional 
courses and cultural courses for students who will not go on to a four-year 
college or university. The first title listed in this bibliography appeared in 
1900. Almost half the 1,512 references are to publications of 1936-40, thus 
reflecting a marked increase in interest in the field of junior-college terminal 
education in recent years. 

This is an unusually good bibliography and will probably stand as the 
definitive collection of references to junior-college terminal education through 
1940. The notes on most of the articles listed are sufficiently detailed and 
complete to present the substance of the article in case it may be inconvenient 
or impracticable to refer to the original. 

Miss Lois Engleman, librarian of the Frances Shimer Junior College, as- 
sisted Mr. Eells in writing this monograph. Librarians generally, and particu- 
larly college librarians, will find this a useful reference book for people who 
are studying in the fields-of secondary and higher education. 

Rosert J. HaAvIGHURST 

University of Chicago 
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Pennsyloania author headings. Compiled by Outve S. Hort. (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege bulletin, “Library studies,” No. 3.) State College, Pa.: The Library, Pennsy|- 
vania State College, 1941. Pp. 54. $0.50. 

This first list of state author headings is most welcome to all catalogers, but those 
working on similar lists for other states will be particularly glad to see a finished prod- 
uct. The 861 entries are supplemented by as many or more references. These refer- 
ences are usually recorded also under the entry, with the exception of “simple inverted 
cross references and others of an obvious nature.”” The numbering of the entries and 
the reference to this number instead of to the full entry are economies that might well 
be studied and considered for other lists. In addition to the catalog of the Pennsylvania 
State College Library, those at the Library of Congress, including the Union Catalog, 
and at the State Library at Harrisburg, as well as the Philadelphia Union Catalog, have 
been consulted. In general, the Library of Congress form of entry has been preferred. 
The authorities for the headings have been indicated by the abbreviations LC, LCu, 
P, PS, and ULC. When available the date of the establishment of any office has been 
indicated, but history is limited to changes of name or status. 


Audio-visual materials for junior and senior high school reading. By Katuerine E. 
WHEELING and Jane Anperson Hitson. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. 
Pp. 98. $1.25. 

This useful list of sources for pictures, motion pictures, film strips, records, slides, 
and other audio-visual material for junior and senior high school reading will be of most 
value to English teachers and librarians. The sources are grouped under the names of 
authors and of individuals prominent in history, and under four subject headings: 
“Bible stories,” “Lore familiar to Americans,” “Maps,” and “Poetry unit.’’ Of the 76 
headings, over three-fourths pertain to authors. A list of publishers and price lists is 
also included. The authors, long interested in audio-visual instruction, first presented a 
tool of this type in 1923 when their [//ustrative material for high school literature was 
published. 


The book of the states, 1941-1942, Vol. IV. Chicago: Council of State Governments, 

1941. Pp. xiit+423. $3.50. 

This useful volume is virtually a composite “‘blue book’’ for all the states. The com- 
pilers have done a fine job of condensation and arrangement of essential facts in com- 
pact form. 

The first of the two major parts of the book is a “reference manual of the forty-eight 
states” which contains well-selected information about the government, administra- 
tion, and finance of the states, arranged by convenient subjects but giving details for 
each state. A specially valuable feaure is the “‘state information” section which gives 
the latest facts regarding the legislative reference service of the state, the state manual, 
and the names of the administrative officers of each state. 

The second section—‘Rosters and bibliography’’—contains a convenient bibliog- 
raphy of state government, followed by rosters of administrative officers classified by 
functions. 
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No. 26.) New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1941. 
Pp. xii+205. $1.50. 

The extension of university teaching. By James Creese. (“Studies in the so- 
cial significance of adult education in the United States,” No. 27.) New 
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